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REPORT ON THE SLAVE-TRADE OF THE GREAT 
DESERT. 


Isle of Jerbah, 12th June, 1846. 
To the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 


Gentlemen,—In communicating to you information respecting 
the inhuman and nefarious traffié in slaves, as I found it in Ghat, 
Ghadames, and the Great Desert of Sahara, I must beg +o refer 
you to what I have already written to your secretary during the 
past month. In those communications I deduced the following 
general facts from information collected in my journal :— 

Ist. That the slave-trade is on the increase in the Great Desert. 

2nd. That slaves were flogged to death en route from Ghat. to 
Tripoli, and others were over driven or starved to death. 

8rd. That the youngest female child was violated by her brutal 
captors or masters en route from Bornou to Ghat and Fezzan by 
the Tibboos. (1) 

4th. That slave children of five years of age walk more than 
one thousand and thirty days over the Great Desert, and through 
other districts of Africa, before they can reach the slave-market of 
Tripoli to be sold. 

5th. That three-fourths of the slave-traftic of Central Africa 
and the Great Desert is supported by the moucy and goods of 
European merchants, resident in Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and 
Egypt. 

6th. That a considerable traffic in slaves is carried on in the 
southern provinces of Algeria under French protection by the 
Shouif and Shanbat Arabs. 

7th. That at present there are no wars in Central Africa, but 
those undertaken exclusively for the capture of slaves. To these 
I add other two facts or statements. 

8th. That slaves are the grand staple commerce of the Soudan 
and Bornou caravans, and without slaves this commerce would 
hardly exist, at least, without a great exchange in African commerce. 

9th. That the trade of Tripoli at the present time, entirely 
depends on slaves, other commerce being neglected or abandoned. 

But, lest I should be charged with wishing to destroy the 
commerce of the Great Desert, and so snapping asunder the only 
link which binds together Northern and Central Africa, I observe, 
that there is a vast source of available export commerce without 
slayes, only requiring that the demand for slaves should be cut off 
to stimulate the African people to cultivate the appropriate exports, 
and avail themselves of the natural resources of their countries. 
As to Tripoli, it is the bad government which drains that country 
of all its capital, leaving nothing at the disposal of the Arab 
farmers and shepherds to cultivate the earth or rear cattle. Sir 
Stratford Canning exults over the change in the councils of the 
Sublime Porte, pretending that the Grand Seignior has now almost 
become a Christian in his policy. Whata pity it is that his Excellency 
would not cast his eyes towards Tripoli of the west! There he 
would see a most unparalleled system of extortion, which besides 
starving to death a great part of the population, and reducing all 
the female Arab population to prostitution to get bread to keep 
them alive, is filling the regency with slaves, and making it the 
greatest slave emporium of all Africa. It makes my heart sick to 
see what hypocrisy is practised in,high places, and to observe how 
the people of England are humbugged by fine speeches pronounced 
at the capital of Turkey by the very man who is charged with 
the keeping of the good faith and honour of the British nation. 
To come to figures, the present revenue of Tripoli is absorbed, 
ga or more, by two or three high functionaries. The case 
ig this :— 








The Bashaw of Tripoli has per annum for his own personal 
ee ee ee ee ee ce ee 60,000 mahboubs. 
The defteda (the treasurer) cp ee ee 6s §=6—80,000 


”» 
The Bashaw of Bengazi, son of him of Tripoli 12,000 


” 





Total ee ee ee 102,000 (2) 





Here go 102,000 mahboubs for three functionaries. ‘The whole 
revenue is not more than 170,000 mahboubs. What then is to pay 
the troops and the salaries of the other employés? But to 
attempt this, the whole country is being pillaged; so that there 
being no money to cultivate the earth, nor any money in the 
pockets of the native merchants to carry on commerce, slaves 
are now nearly the sole objects of trade, and the goods to obtain 
them belong to European merchants under French and English 
protection. 

This mention of the British ambassador of the Porte, calls to 
my mind the memorandum, (8) which Sir Stratford Canning trans- 
mitted to the British consul at Tripoli to have me recalled from 
Ghadames without a single remark on the part of his Excellency.(3) 
In this way, in the nineteenth century, our ambassadors protect 
English tourists in exploring Africa! In fact, the memorandum, 
says expressly that I was gone to Ghadames “ dans le but de faire 


un yoyage et d’acquerir de connaissances.” Why, we are ten 
thace WOrse Uf 1m Ocallag with Usy Suyliteey Wweew chee, 


thuupaud 

with the savage tribes of the Great Desert; for the Touaricks of 
Ghat actually aided and assisted me in my object ‘ d’acquerir de 
connaissances.”” But as this subject is somewhat personal to 
myself, I will drop it and make a remonstrance in another quarter 
and at another time. But I can assure you that everybody in 
Tripoli congratulated me that J escaped being assassinated by order 
of the Ottoman Government. So much for our good allies the 
Turks—so much and more for the influence of our ambassador and 


‘this laudatory speech, that the Sultan had become a Christian! 


When will the world learn to speak the truth ? ae ee ie 


I now subjoin various facts partly illustrating these geanrel - 


statements as well as giving additional information. 1 must beg, 
gentlemen, your patience. 

On arriving at Ghat I cautiously began my inquiries on this 
inhuman traffic, it being the principal object of my mission to the 


Great Desert. I found, however, that the people were disposed - 


to converse on this subject spontaneously, and that I was looked 
upon as an abolition agent. . Some of the Ghadames merchants 
even consulted me on the probable duration of the slave-traffic, 
in order that they might purchase their slaves with more security 
for the markets of Tripoli and Constantinople. 

The first complaint which I heard was that the slaves were very 
dear, selling from thirty to one hundred dollars each. This was’ 
attributed to the arrival of several merchants direct from Tripoli, 
not before competitors in the market. And the dearness of price 
continued all the Souk or mart, notwithstanding there was an 
unusual number of some eight or nine hundred brought by this 
winter caravan. Two hundred slaves had also arrived just before: 
from Bornou, brought by the Tibboos. 

The next factI learnt was that nearly all the slaves of the 
present Soudan caravan’ were the property of the Touaricks of 
Aheer, (4) an enterprising commercial people, and in whose hands 


is most of the commerce of Soudan. These were ¥old in Ghat. 


But the rest of the slaves were the property of the mercHants of 


Ghadames, who are settled in Kanon in Soudan, and who are 


joint partners with their friends and:relatives resident in their desert 
oasis. I now take the liberty of distinguishing: betwen the 


Touarick slave-dealers of the Tibboo country, which latter carry. 
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on the traffic between Ghat, Fezzan, and Bornou; for here, as in 
most vicious professions, there are degrees of crime. The Touaricks 
of Aheer, whose distinctive national name is Kylouy, are repre~ 
sented as: being most mild and gentle im their treatment of the 
poor slaves, never laying a finger upon them, nor violating the 
women or girls during the long and weary traverse of sixty or 
seventy days from Soudan. But they feed them little, and im 
the latter part of the route the poor things are obliged to subsist 
principally on herbage, which they pick up on the line of route. 
On the other hand, the Tibboos, the worst mongrel negroes of all 
this part of Africa, excepting the mongrel and ferocious race of 


the inhabitants of Wadai, treat their slaves with the greatest | 


brutality. The youngest female captive is violated by them, 
children of four or five years of age, and their usual brutal plan 
is, to sleep with a different slave every night until the whole troop 
of some hundred poor defenceless beings are debauched. This 
these slave-dealers consider the quintessence of felicity—the immor- 
tal elixer of human life and health ; andI was assured, at Mourzuk, 
that the Moors of Tripoli—that is, the slave-dealers—follow in all 
things the sensual habits of the Tibboos. The Moors even exceed 


the Tibboos in their fondness for plunging into this detestable and } 


barbarous sensuality with the African negro race. My informant 
gave me this for a reason as to the hopelessness of expecting these 
people to give up the traffic in slaves, even if a better and more pro- 
fitable commerce offered itself, and added, “ Nothing but force 
wielded by Christian hands will effect the emancipation of Africa.” 
Tunis is, however, a splendid exception to this, unless I am 
tritely to add, that the exception proves the rule. 

F made unceasing inquiries about the mode in which slaves were 
obtained in Central Africa. I got information from every one, but 
particularly from the Touaricks of Aheer, themselves both captors 
as well as principal slave-dealers. The result of my inquiries was, 
as above stated, that slaves are obtained by private kidnapping 
and marauding expeditions, and not by wars between independent 
and powerful kingdoms, (5) The matchlock is the chief weapon of 
capture, the negroes being frightened to death at guns. Bows and 
arrows and spears are the usual weapons of warfare amongst the 

nations. I once saw some of the slaves of the caravan 


with which I travelled, amuse themselves with throwing arrows 
mute vi pels Wouvhes av vlc UNUUIET, ANd It Was ustonishing to 


see with what precision they threw these harmless darts. The 
negroes are also very skilful at extracting poison, principally 
vegetable; with these they poison their arrows. So we see nothing 
is wanting, even amongst the most barbarous of human tribes, to 
work: the work of death; so ingenious is man in producing his own 
misery and destruction. At present, however, there is but one 
exception to the statement of general peace in Central Africa. This 
is the war which the Tibboo Prince of Zindie, a country midway 
between Bornou and Kanon, is carrying on against the Fullan 
kingdoms of Soudan. The prince is a soldier of fortune, and a 
usurper and a foreigner. He has already captured several of 
the Fullan (or Fellatahs) cities, and there is no knowing where his 
conquests will end. This war has lately supplied the markets of 
Fezzan and Ghat with Fullan slaves, some of them of the most 
beautiful features, almost European, and of a complexion nearly 
white, or as fair as Portuguese and Spanish. The Moorish slave- 
dealers look upon theFullan or Fellatahs people as “‘Arab Creoles.” 
These slaves sell for an enormous price, and the great probability 
is, if we were on the spot, we should find that this war is now 
being incited by the Moors simply for the procuring of this 
superior species of slaves.(6) I cannot give any particulars of the 
mode of the capture of slaves. I questioned several of the slavese 
but got unsatisfactory answers. All I could learn was, that they 
were carried off during the night from their native homes, conveyed 
through many countries, chained whilst passing through the 
Soudanic cities, and knew nothing of where they were going, and 


‘what was the object of their capture, till brought to the slave 


markets, But from the merchants I learnt that the slaves 
were purchased from free-booting kidnappers, and collected 
in masses at Kanon until the caravans for the Barbary 
coast were ready to start. The chief slave-captors now are 
the Touaricks Aheer, who also bring a great quantity of senna 
to the Souk of Ghat. Formerly the Touaricks of Ghat 
captured many slaves, principally from the neighbouring 
fibbop 4opvis Sand many marauding parties sallied forth, each 
ag with a booty of three, seven, ten, or twenty slaves. 

yer, the Touaricks of Ghat have learnt to consider 
ines. inconsistent with their profession of good 




















Mussulman, (7) They have, also, been occupied much with their 
own quarrel and war with the robber tribe of Shdnbat Arabs, the 
greatest scourge.of the desert, In general, slaves may be said to 
pass through the following hands: befaxe they are finally sq@ld in 
Constantinople, now their usual place of destination: The kidnap- 
pers and manstealers of Soudan—receivers of the human cattle 
from the kidnappers—negro and Moorish merchants of Kanon— 
slave-dealers from the north—Tripoline merchants at Ghat—slave- 
dealers, European (including French and English) and Moorish 
merchants, in Tripeli—epeculating: captains of vessels, (8) slave- 
dealers in Constantinople, &c., &c., &c., besides various inter- 
mediate agents; and we must not forget that these poor human. 
brute. cattle are liable to be sold all their life-time. 





(1), There is agreat variety of character amongst.the Tibboos. The 
western tribes are mostly peaceable traders ; but the eastern, who inhabit 
the mountains of Tibesti, are little less than wild bandits. Their features 
vary from the common Negro feature, some having thin lips and aquiline 
noses like Europeans. But they are the worst of the slave-dealers in all 
this part of Africa, the most cruel, and the most licentious. 


(2) A Tripoli mahboub is about four shillings of English money, or 
equal in exchange here to five francs. 
(8) I enclose copy of the Memorandum. 


(4) Air in the maps, but not correctly spelt. This city on the 


‘opposite side of the Desert, was formerly the grand rendezvous of Soudan 


commerce. But now it is greatly depopulated, and Kanon, in the centre 


‘of Migritia, has become the great emporium of trade. Aheer and 


Aghadez, the capital, are peopled by Touaricks, the descendants of the 
ancient Numidians of the North Coast of Africa. Kanon is peopled by 
Negroes and. Fullans or Fellatahs, the latter of whom possess the 
government. Succatous is the capital of Soudan, but Kanon is three 
times larger. I met the people of Kanon at Ghat, and found them 


gentle and obliging. 


(5) The Soudan merchants in relating these kidnapping expeditions 
to me would crouch down and skulk and run along, holding a spear 
in their hands to represent a musket. Whole villages are carried off 
during the darkness of the night. These sable merchants never think, in 
their exulting over the misfortunes of their brethren, that they themselves: 
may one day become slaves—to be captured in this clandestine manner. 


(6) The Shieks of Bornou once said to our countrymen, ‘‘ The 
Arabs and Moors will have slaves for their merchandize and nothing else. 
What can we do?’’ Slaves, then, must be had, war must be made, and 
Africa be desolated. What a calumny on the poor Africans to pretend 
that the slave-dealers only purchase prisoners condemned to death ! 


(7) The merchants of Ghadames make a great distinction between 
the stealers of the slaves, and the receivers of the stolen goods. They 
would not steal a slave, but they would buy him, with a good conscience, 
from the man-stealer. How like is this morality to the present European 
and American slave- dealers ! 


(8) These vessels are often manned by European sailors. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BRITISH EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


A document has recently been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty on “the past and present 
state of Her Majesty’s colonial possessions,’ which contain some 
references to the condition of the emancipated classes of much 
interest and importance. These we shall transfer to our columns, 
in the hope that they will attract the attention which they merit. 
In doing this, however, it will be impossible for us to follow the 
order in which the Reports are made; for, unfortunately, no 
uniformity of system is adopted in their preparation. We shall, 
therefore, group such parts of them as bear on the same points 
together. 

Conpuct oF THE EMANCIPATED CLASSES. JAMAICA.— 
‘“‘In many and most important respects, the expectations of the 
friends of emancipation have been unquestionably more than 
realized by the results of that measure. The peaceful demeanour 
of the recently emancipated classes, their general deference for law, 
their respect for religious observances, have formed the theme of 
repeated and well-merited eulogy. No less remarkable and credit- 
able to all classes, is the rapidity with which feelings which. tend 
to estrange slaves and slave-holders have yielded to the growth of 
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more liberal and kindly sentiments. When it is considered that 
the negro race in these colonies have passed at one stride from 
slavery to the full possession of the privileges enjoyed under the 
British constitution in the nineteenth century ; the readiness with 
which they have adapted themselves to their new condition, and 
the moderation which they have generally displayed under cireum- 
stances so intensely interesting and exciting, are subjects of 
gratification as regards the past, and of hope for the future.”— 
Reports, p. 22. 

St. Lucta.—“ The disposition of the people is good ; aggravated 
crime is rare; petty thefts and assaults are the principal infractions 
of the law. The enfranchised population is in a high degree 
grateful to the British Government, and by their contentment and 
their orderly conduct they vindicate both the policy and the justice 
of emancipation. Their disposition to labour improves, and is great 
considering their few wants in a climate and on a soil requiring so 
little artificial means to promote comfort and to create plenty. 
The influence of the clergy is apparent in the diminution of liber- 
tinism and the greater frequency of marriages. A desire for the 
education of their children exists to a certain extent. The public 
schools (Mico) are fairly attended, but the parents’ subscription, 
merely nominal though it be, is rarely paid ; the teachers refraining 
from pressing for it in dread of the withdrawal of the pupil. In 
this respect, however, I am informed that some improvement is 
observable, and more is looked for.’’—Reports, p. 82. 

MonTSERRAT.—“ It followed as a necessary consequence on the 
emancipation of the negro population from the debasing yoke of 
slavery, that their character and habits should rapidly and perma- 
nently improve; they have done so in this island since 1838, even 
to a greater extent in so short a space, than could have been 
previously anticipated, although from local causes, amongst which 
the principal seems to be that, at the termination of the apprentice- 
ship, the population of this, and the smaller islands, had not 
advanced in equal proportion with those of the larger, wealthier, 
more populous and better frequented, so that being behind hand 
when the great change took place, they have not yet been able to 
attain the level of their brethren more fortunately circumstanced. 
Still similar results, though on a smaller scale, have taken place 
here, and the progress has not only been visible, but great. 
Baptism and marriage have become gener]. Churches and chapels 
are densely attended; a stronger sense of propriety is discernible in 
their language and manners, and more decency manifested in their 
apparel, dwellings, and domestic arrangements. Courtesy at least 
among themselves, seems to be a general trait in the negro 
character; the very lowest scrupulously address each other as sir, 
or ma-am, and even domestics require from their fellows the 
urbane prefix to their names of Mr. Mrs. or Miss, as the case may 
be.””—Reports, p. 112. 

Vrrein Is~tanps.—“ The people are contented and industrious. 
The colony is remarkably free from crime ; the average number of 
offenders in prison at any one time seldom exceeding four, and 
these, for the most part, convicted of offences which would 
ordinarily appear in the police sheet, while the gaol is sometimes 
even empty.”—Reports, p. 116. _ 

Nevis.— Crimes and offences of a grave nature rarely occur. 
With the exception of the unfortunate criminal, Nevis Moore, who 
was executed for murder, an almost total absence of crime exists ; 
the habits of all classes are peaceable and orderly. At my last 
visit to the gaol it had not a single inmate.””— Reports, p. 117. 

Sr. Krrrs.—“‘I am happy to be enabled,’’ says the officer 
administering the government of this island, ‘‘ to bear my humble 
testimony to the general good conduct of our labouring population, 
although, at this moment, the gaol is more than usually crowded 
with prisoners charged with the commission of minor offences.””— 
Reports, pp. 111, 112. 

No specific reference is made in the Reports from other colonies 
on the conduct of the emancipated classes; but it is clear, from 
their general tone, that no serious cause of complaint exists against 
them in any colony, whilst in most, if not all, there has been a 
marked diminution of crime, and an amount of order and industry 
which deserves the warmest commendations. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

Jamaica.— Notwithstanding serious disappointments and 
losses arising from this and other causes, I have much satisfaction in 
assuring you, that the zeal on behalf of the improvement of agri- 
culture, of which it has been my pleasing duty, from time to time, 
to furnish such gratifying proofs te the Secretary of State, hag not 





abated. Both owners and managers are assiduously engaged in 
introducing those changes in the system of cultivation which aré 
necessary to enable them to meet the exigencies of their position as 
employers of free labor So great is the amount of land suited to 

the culture of provis: and procurable at easy rates of purchase; 

and food of that description on which the peasantry chiefly sub- 

sisted during slavery can be raised from it in ordinary seasons with 
80 little toil, that the growth of civilization among them, and of the 
tastes and habits which it ereates, furnishes, in the judgment of 
many well-informed persons, the only effective security for their 
becoming generally and permanently dependent on the wages of 
continuous labour. Hence the importance, even on behalf of 
interests purely material, of promoting education among the lower 
classes, and replacing in the conduct of operations on estates the 
rude and laborious methods inherited from slavery by processes 
requiring fewer and more highly qualified workmen.”—Reports, 
p. 19. 

British Gurana.—“I have gone over,” says Governor 
Light, “the greatest part of the province ; there is nothing that 
bespeaks retrogression; new sources of riches are presenting 
themselves unthought of in former days.” ‘The internal pros 
perity of the colony, as regards the mass, is undoubted. I hed 
flattered myself that the crisis of the planters had passed; they 
have yet to recover from that dispensation of Providence, drought, 
which has for so many months affected the plantations.” — Reports, 
p. 50. 

Tosaco.—“ Having been only four months in the administration 
of the government of this colony, my observations in so short a 
time do not justify me, with confidence, to speak of the future 
prospects of Tobago. As it, however, enjoys a fine climate, and 
possesses a rich and well-watered soil, with a rapidly augmenting 
population, I see every reasonable ground to look forward to 
increasing prosperity, the great impediment to which is the very 
natural disinclination of the capitalist to vest money on West 
Indian property, so long as the annual agitation of the sugar duties 
prevents his being able to make permanent improvements with any 
certainty of a profitable return.””—Reports, pp. 54, 55. 


St. Lvora.—The cultivation improves from year to year. Iw 
good hands, and with sufficient capital, it appears to realize to the 


planter an ample return. In few islands, perhaps, has the experi- 
ment of free labour been more successful, in spite of an insufficient 
population, a lack of capital, much waste land, and plentiful and 
cheap food. The following return of sugar exported in the last 
fifteen years shows latterly a steady average, and one searcely 
lower than that previous to emancipation. 


Before the abolition of slavery. Since the abolition of slavery. 


Ibs. Ibs. 

1831, 7,671,723 1838, 5,533,330 
1832, 5,154,982 1839, 5,151,108 
1833, 4,890,040 1840, 3,683,820 
1834, 7,208,678 1841, 4,677,350 
1835, 5,553,585 1842, 6,384,365 
1836, 3,732,600 1843, 5,065,195 
1837, 4,687,200 1844, 6,469,012 

1845, 6,779,225 


Average, 5,556,972 Average, 5,467,925 


The latter average would doubtless have been higher, had it not 
been for the constant succession of dry seasons, which have, for the 
last eight years, been so regular as to constitute an entire change in 
the climate and seasons, formerly, during nine months in the year, 
subject to continual rains, which were eminently favourable to the 
growth of the sugar-cane.— Reports, p. 84. 

GENERAL Remarxs.—‘‘ If, on the whole, the progress. made 
by the late slave has been great and satisfactory in this small 


island,” says Lieut.-Governor Baynes, in his report on Montserrat, _ 


‘in the larger, it has been vastly more extensive and rapid. New 
towns have been founded in most of the colonies. Chapels—Wes- 
leyan, Baptist, and Moravian, towards whieh the legislatures-have, 
in some instances, refused to contribute—have been erected at the 
expense of the negroes. Societies, agricultural, and even scientific 
institutions, in the days of slavery beyond the aim, and even the 
hope, of the white planter, are now flourishing by the exertions 
and contributions of blacks. Land in the neighbourhood of towns, 
or in new settlements, have risen in value to £50, £80, or even 
£100 sterling, per acre. Many black men have, in every colony, 
become freeholders and electors. In this island, a late slave has 
been elected a member of the House of Assembly, and manifested 
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his moderation by not taking his seat. Population is augmenting 
in such a ratio, that in some of the islands it will double itself in 

 gixteen, in almost all, except those already densely peopled, in the 
course of twenty, years, and thus render immigration not only 
unnecessary, but positively pernicious. The description of their 
furniture, the comfort of their houses, the quality of their dress, 
and of their food, have improved on a par with the various rates 
of wages prevailing in the different colonies. Imports of the 
necessaries, conveniences, and even luxuries of life, have increased 
in proportion with the augmented means of the masses; and the 
blessings of education and liberal legislation are gradually diffusing 
themselves, and they warrant the sanguine anticipation of advance 
in the social scale in a still greater ratio of the rising generation. 
Time only, the grand maturing and developing agent of the powers 
of the human intellect, is wanting; as, from the progress already 
made, we are justified in confidently hoping for the satisfactory 
solution of the question, as to the natural equality of the white and 
black races of mankind. 

‘*¢ It should be kept in mind, that the emancipation of her slaves 
by Great Britain was wrought, not by commercial or agricultural 
speculation, for the purpose of gain, but disinterestedly, and at a 
prodigious cost to her, for the redress of an enormous wrong, by 
religious and philanthropic conviction. An intrinsic and con- 
scientious sense of right was the weight in the balance, and if 
other advantages were found incompatible, or could not be made 
concomitant with the primary object in view, they were not, 
however desirable in themselves, to be for that reason permitted to 
act as a counterpoise in the opposite scale. Happily, there is not 
the slightest ground for doubting the ultimate achievement of these 
secondary ends also.””— Reports, p. 118. 

The foregoing extracts from the reports will be regarded 
as highly satisfactory, especially when it is considered that 
the emancipated classes have had to contend with bad laws badly 
administered, and bad managers, who have not yet learned to act 
with the discretion which their new circumstances demand. To 
this must be added, as a circumstance which has greatly affected 
the prosperity of the colonies, the long-continued droughts, which, 


for a period of many years, have greatly interfered with the 
> chee of agriculture, and diminished the produce of the soil. 





MMIGRATION INTO THE BRITISH EMANCIPATED 
COLONIES. 


- On the 7th September, 1838, the British Government issued 
‘ An order in council for regulating, within the colonies of British 
Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Mauritius respectively, the 
relative duties of masters and servants,’ copies of which were 
transmitted to all the other colonies as a model enactment in 
reference to this important point. That order in council was 
justly regarded as a guarantee for the freedom of the emancipated 
negroes, and of all persons resorting to the colonies as labourers. 
After providing that all contracts made out of the colony, previous 
to its promulgation, should be regarded as invalid, if the parties 
thereto had been “induced to enter the same by any fraud, mis- 
apprehension, or concealment,” it provided— 

Ist. No contract of service shall be of any force or effect within 
any of the colonies aforesaid, unless the same shall be made within 
. the limits and upon the land of the colony in which the same is to 
be performed. 

2nd. No contract of service shall be in force within any of the 
said colonies for more than four weeks from the date thereof, unless 
the same shall be reduced into writing with all the formalities 
subsequently mentioned. 

3rd. No written contract of service shall be in force within any 
of the said colonies unless it shall be signed with the name, or in 
case of illiterate persons with the mark, of each of the contracting 
parties, in the presence of a stipendiary magistrate, nor unless 
such stipendiary magistrate shall subscribe the written contract, 
in attestation of the fact that it was entered into by the parties 
voluntarily, and with a clear understanding of its meaning and effect. 

4th. No such written contract for service shall be valid for more 
than one year from its date. 

Sth, Every such written contract shall expire at the close of 
the stipulated time of service, without any notice on either side 
for that purpose. 

_ 6th. Every such written contract shall wpecliy as accurately 
es may be, the general nature of the employment in which the 
servant » to be engaged, 











7th. When the contract is for work to be performed not by the 
piece but by the time, it shall specify as precisely as may be the 
number of hours of daily labour, and the hours of the day at 
which such labour is to commence and to be suspended, and to 
recommence and to terminate. 

8th. In cases in which the remuneration or any part of it is 
to be made, not in money but in kind, the contract must specify 
with all practicable precision, the nature and amount and quality 
of the articles to be supplied to the servant, and the time when, 
and the places or place at which, such articles are to be delivered. 

9th. No servants’ wages, if contracted for in money, may be 
paid in kind, or if contracted for in kind may be paid in money, . 
or in any other than the stipulated kind, except by the express 
consent of the servant. 

It was further provided that all contracts for service should be 
enforced by the stipendiary magistrates, whose jurisdiction was 
declared to be not only summary but exclusive. 

It has been a main object of the local magistracy and the great 
body of the planters, of whom they formed a part, to get this 
order in council repealed, or to impair its efficiency by altering 
its provisions. In this they have succeeded partially by ‘the aid 
of the colonial assemblies ; and, by little and little, will completely 
succeed, unless the Home Government be continually reminded of 
their duty, and the utmost vigilance be observed by the friends of 
the emancipated classes and the immigrants who may be persuaded 
to resort to the colonies for employment. 

On the 23rd of June, 1841, a second order in council was issued 
abrogating so much of the order in council of the 7th September, 
1838, as relates to contracts of service made in the United Kingdom, 
on the plea that the labourers of this country were able to take 
care of themselves. We need scarcely remind our readers of the 
fatal effects which followed this alteration. Many of our 
countrymen accepted engagements ; they were deceived, and the 
greater part of them perished under circumstances which excited 
the deepest pity for the deluded victims, and indignation against 
the parties who abused their confidence. This was the first step 
in the wrong direction. On the 4th January, 1843, a third order 
in council was issued abrogating that of 1888, so far as related 
to contracts of service made in North America. Not any, or, at 
all events, not many of the coloured people of the United States 
or Canada, could be induced to emigrate to the British colonies, 
and those who did were found to be too shrewd for the planters, 
who now express no yery great desire to obtain that class of 
labourers. Subsequently to this, on the 10th June, 1848, another 
order in council was issued, which empowered the colonial legis- 
latures to amend the order of the 7th September, 1838, or, to use 
the words of the order, “‘ to revoke, alter, and amend the provisions 
contained in the said order,” and, since that period, the local 
legislatures have been at work, in various ways, to get rid of the 
original contract law. 

It was easy to foresee that after such inroads as those we have 
indicated were allowed in the order in council of 1838, that 
attempts would be made to violate its essential enactments; we 
therefore find that Lord Stanley intimated to Lord Elgin in a 
despatch dated 5th March, 1845, that “if the legislature of 
Jamaica should entertain the design of importing labourers from 
China, * * * * an exception should be made in favour of 
contracts made abroad with Chinese emigrants for periods not 
exceeding five years”?! Other colonies wishing this class of 
emigrants were, of course, to be placed on the same footing. As, 
however, the Chinese were to be brought into the colonies, at the 
expense of the importers, and not at the expense of the colonists, 
the project was abandoned by the West India body in this country, 
who originally proposed it, and no Chinese have been introduced. 

In British Guiana and Trinidad, ordinances have been passed 
which still further materially affect the order in council of the 
7th September, 1838; against them the Anti-slavery Committee 
has earnestly protested. The returns moved for in Parliament, when 
they are made, will show how far the Government have yielded 
to the clamours of the planters, by giving the local magistracy 
concurrent jurisdiction with the stipendiary, in enforcing contracts 
for service on their labourers. 

But the most grievous departure from the spirit and letter of the 
order in council of the 7th September, 1838, is that contemplated, 
at the present time by Her Majesty’s Government. In order to 
facilitate emigration to the British colonies, and to secure to the 
planters labour on lower terms than they can obtain it at present, 
they are to be permitted to resort to India and-to certain parts 
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of Africa for labourers, and to make their contracts on the spot, 
for periods not exceeding one year, instead of bringing them, as 
at present, to the colonies, as free-men, to select their own 
employment and employers, and to enter or not into contracts as 
they may judge fit. The fact is, the poor illiterate labourer is to 
be sacrificed to the rich and powerful planter ; and this is part of 
the indemnity which the Government has engaged to pay to him 
for his acquiescence in the passage of the sugar bill, which has now 
unhappily become law, and which may be appropriately termed “an 
act to extend and perpetuate slavery and the slave-trade.” 





THE COOLIES IN TRINIDAD. 

In no British colony has the planting body more power, or uses 
it more despotically than in Trinidad. Unhappily in that colony 
the Burnleys and the Loshes reign paramount, and in the hands of 
the clique of which they form the head and tail, the governor, for 
the time being, is merely a puppet. Sir H. Macleod, the late 
Governor of Trinidad, exhibited considerable talent and inde- 
pendence in his previous government of one of the smaller West 
India Islands, but the moment he was brought into contact with 
the clique in Trinidad, he was lost, and closed his governmental 
career in that colony without having conferred a_single benefit on 
the labouring population, whilst all his energies were directed to 
realize the wishes of the predominant class. Lord Harris, the 
present head of the colony, bids fair to travel in the same road, and 
to overpass his predecessor in obsequious submission to the ruling 
party ; and, more than this, Lord Harris has commenced his career 
by sanctioning acts which are grossly illegal, and by converting 
the Indian freemen into Trinidad slaves. 

As our readers are aware the full tide of Coolie immigration has 
set into Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad. Promises in 
abundance we have had from all parties, that the rights of the 
immigrants should be respected ; and guarantees have been given, 
in the shape of royal orders in council and colonial ordinances, that 
these strangers should be. fairly and honourably treated. But so far 
from this being the case the laws regulating immigration and 
contracts of service are set aside, and the law of slavery, or, at all 
events that which nearly resembles it, substituted in their place. 
Here are the facts :— 

On the 15th of June last, two vessels the Lord William Bentinck, 
from Madras, and the Cadet, from Calcutta, landed at the port of 
Spain 453 immigrants ; these were divided into lots of twenty-five 
each, without regard to their feelings, or even to their relationships ; 
as if, to use the language of a correspondent of high character, 
“they had been so many pigs or oxen;” and then distributed 
among certain parties, by whom they were marched off to their 
estates in different parts of the colony. It does not appear that 
even the formality of a contract was deemed necessary to secure 
the services of the Coolies; and, we are assured, on the best 
authority, that none were made ; so that, if they had been taken 
out of a slaver, less concern could not have been manifested to 
secure them a proper reception. 

The fact of the separation of husbands and wives has been attempted 
to be denied ; but Lord Harris himself admits that four cases of this 
kind occurred, and that one Coolie has absolutely lost his wife, her 
name not appearing in any registry of the Coolie slaves distributed ! 
The following fparticulars, taken from the Trinidad Spectator, 
reveal some of the scenes which took place at the allotment and 
distribution of the Coolies :— 

‘«In reply to the statement ‘that all the separations that had occurred 
took place after the Coolies left Government yard,’ we record the following 
facts on the best authority—unbiased authority. An elderly woman was 
separated from two young lads, supposed to be her sons, who by gestures 
and unintelligible jargon, manifested the strongest desire to be allocated 
together ; one of the youths only was seen to be returned to the frantic 
female. While the immigration agent was ruthlessly tugging and hauling 
the poor wretches, dividing them into lots, without almost any regard to 
the ties of relationship or friendship, a recipient of immigration was heard 
to exclaim ‘Shame! that would not be allowed in a French colony.’ 


' And an official about Government House muttered, ‘this is just like 


slavery again.’ A gentleman, when going out the gate at Government 
House was heard to say, ‘Why they have given me two women without 
their husbands,’ and his clerk was seen to return with one of the women 
to the crowd inside the yard. Our informant states further, ‘ that a man 
came to my yard to look for his little boy.’ Indeed, so heedlessly and 
unfeelingly were the people severed into lots, that family and friendly 
groups of them were seen to seize each other’s hands that they might not 
be separated. The immigration agent, after putting aside so many men, 





was heard calling out to those near the undivided herd, ‘ Send me over 
two women.’ Let those statements be disproved, and we shall ery 
peccavimus, and not till then.”’ 

The outcry raised by the few friends of liberty in Trinidad 
against these shameful doings, compelled Lord Harris to vindicate 
the part he had taken in the matter, from which we gether his 
lordship’s mode of proceeding :— 

‘* With regard,’’ says his lordship, “‘ to the distribution ot tenis iti 
the names were pricked off by himself. He wished to do it impartially, 
and they were all given to parties who had not been put down before. In 
three or four cases, the parties they were allotted to not wishing to take 
them, they were given to other parties, In every case where he found the 
Coolies had been neglected, he would not intrust the same parties with 
any Coolies again.’’ 

Now we venture to ask can anything be more cool than this? 
He gives the Coolies to certain parties, and if they do not want 
them, he gives them to other parties; and where he finds the 
Coolies have been neglected, he does not say he takes them away, 
but that “ he would not intrust the’same parties with any Coolies 
again.” But who, we ask, invested his lordship with this power 
of distribution? The fact is he has no power whatever in this 
matter. The Coolies leave India as freemen; they arrive in 
Trinidad as freemen; they cannot be compelled to take service 


with planters if they choose to follow other occupations. The . 


contract ordinance provides that if they choose to enter into any 
engagements with any parties, they shall be protected from fraud 
by the stipendiary magistrate, whose authentication of the contract, 
provided it be voluntary and perfectly well understood, is abso- 
lutely necessary to its validity, otherwise the Coolies are to be 
regarded as day, weekly, or monthly labourers with whomsoever 
they may please to work. We beg our friends in Trinidad to 
remark this. To give them away, on arrival, as Lord Harris says 
he does, is altogether illegal. His functions are of a different 
kind : they are protective, not distributive. 

But to show how little Lord Harris understands his duty we beg 
to call the special attention of our readers to the following circular 
and rules which he has sanctioned for the plantation government 
of these Coolies, and by which they are really reduced, for the 
time being, to the condition of slaves. They are addressed to the 
proprietors and others in the charge of estates. 

“ Sr, 

‘<1, With reference to the possibility of the resident proprietors and 
managers of estates conceiving themselves at liberty to entertain any 
parties of contract-expired Coolies, who may offer themselves for that 
purpose, and whu way uvt be oble ta produce from their late managers 
certificates of their regular discharge, of their conduct while under their 
control, and of all their accounts having been satisfactorily adjusted— 
I have to request, under the orders of his Excellency the Governor, and 
in view to obviating an irregularity which may entail much inconvenience 
and trouble, and have a prejudicial effect on the conduct of the Coolies— 
that you will not admit to permanent employment any Indian labourers 
presenting themselves for service, under such circumstances; nor until 
they either produce to you the required discharge certificates, or you 
have communicated in reference to them with their last employers, by 
whose statements, in regard to entertaining them or otherwise, you will 
be guided. | 

*¢2. You will receive herewith a copy of Rules which, as tending to 
secure the subordination and order of the Coolies, and to simplify the 
keeping of their accounts, &c., his Excellency is sure will claim and 
receive your best attention. — 

«« T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ (Signed) James Facan, C.8.M.” 

‘* To the Resident Proprietor or Manager. 

““N.B. Printed blank certificates in the prescribed form will be 
supplied to each estate at the cost of the Government ip the first instance; 
one is to be given to each Coolie, signed by proprietor or manager, on his 
finally leaving the estate. 


‘* RULES 

“‘ Made with the sanction of His Excellency the Governor, for the 
better management of the Coolies of Trinidad. 

‘¢ 1, It is recommended that no manager should allow Coolies to go on 
leave without furnishing them with a ticket, signed by himself, specifying 
the name, period of leave, and locality to be visited. 

«2. Coolies to be regularly paid, throughout the colony, at the termi- 
nation of each month, and never, on any account, at a later period, and 
by the managers themselves, and never, under any circumstances, through 
the Sirdars. 

‘©3, Pay books, distinct from the accounts of all other labourers, to 
be kept, in which must be specified, opposite each man’s. name, his rate 


of pay, the allowance of food, clothing, &c. issued to him; and when, 
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authenticated by the signature of the manager, and to be produced 
whenever called for by the stipendiary magistrate, or other competent 


“+4. Coolies, whose contract has expired, and who refuse to renew 
with their late employers, are, notwithstanding, not to quit their estates, 
until they be first furnished with discharge certificates, in which the due 
adjustment of their accounts is to be noted, together with any particular 
bad or good conduct, for which they may, during the year, have been 
remarkable. 

‘*§. Half yearly reports of the number of Indian and negro women 
with each Coolie gang, stating number of male and female children, with 
their ages, to be forwarded to the magistrate for the information of His 
Excellency the Governor. 

‘¢ Jas. Facan, C.S.M.’’ 

So, then, these poor Coolies are to be cooped up within the limits 
of the estates to which they have been allotted, though they are 
recognised by the law to be as free as their masters to go whither- 
soever they please, the right of locomotion being one of the attri- 
butes of freedom. They cannot leave the estates without a pass. 
This reminds us of the practice\of slavery. At the end of their 
eontracts of service, whether implied or written, they are not to be 
permitted to quit the estates without certificates of discharge on 
which their good or bad conduct is to be notified. They are thus 
placed at the mercy of a set of men, many of whom are thoroughly 
unprincipled, and who will unquestionably abuse the power vested 
in them. But they are not only to be subjected to this illegal 
control, the authentication of their accounts by the managers is to 
be regarded as conclusive evidence that they have been paid their 
wages. This isa new mode of certifying the payment of debts, 
which none but a novice (which we presume Lord Harris to be), 
would for a moment have allowed. Further comment is unneces- 
sary. The circular and the rules are a gross violation of the 
liberty of the subject, which we trust the noble earl at the head 
of the Colonial Office will not, for one moment, allow. 

Mr. Fagan, C.S.M., “the Coolie Magistrate,” as he is termed, 
is, we are assured, wholly unfit, by his education and habits for 
the duties devolving upon him. He has been twenty years in 
India, and report says, that he is better qualified to coerce than 
to protect the wretched Coolies committed to his charge. It is he 
who counselled the governor to issue the ‘‘ Circular” and “ Rules,”’ 
and whose sanction of such illegal documents, we hesitate not to 
say, shows his lordship to be wholly incompetent for the office he 
holds. These are not times when functionaries, however high, can 
act illogally, or cacit o siguur veyond the law, with impunity. 

The following fact will further illustrate the amount of freedom 
enjoyed by the Coolies in Trinidad, under the auspices of the 
present governor :— 

«On Tuesday this week, in the Quarter of Tacarigua, two Coolies were 
met, handcuffed, and in charge of a special constable, on their way to the 
police-station. We ask the friends of liberty to guess the crime they had 
committed. Why, it was nothing less and nothing more than refusing to 
go to work in the morning! And this is the way in which the free-born 
subjects of Her Majesty’s Eastern Empire are treated in one of her 
Western dependencies ! The Coolies have been wheedled from home : 


_ they have been deceived and injured, and amongst us they are helpless. 


It is a shame to the British Government to tolerate, sanction, and abet 


slavery in any shape, after having sacrificed so much for its suppression. 


Slavery—or semi-slavery—exists in Trinidad under the brilliant star of 
liberty. ‘‘ We could a tale unfold,’’ and shall shortly unfold it—more 
than sufficient to stamp with infamy our immigration ordinance, and 
cover its authors and abettors with blackest shame.’’— Trinidad Spectator, 
llth July. 

Where will this end, unless the public voice be lifted up in 
reprobation of such practices? In nothing short of the reconstitu- 
tion of slavery. Flushed with hopes of a plentiful supply of 
Africans and Coolies, through the promised assistance of the 
Government, the planters expect, of course, the means of com- 
pelling their labour; and, with such governors as Lord Harris, 
it would appear, they will have no difficulty in attaining so 
cherished an object. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY DEFEATING MISSIONS IN ASIA. 


The evil has come, of which we have for many years been warning the 
churches. The coloured heathen have become alarmed, lest the representa- 
tives of our American churches should serve them as the chuches at homer 
have for ages served their brethren in colour here. And they have reason. 
And this will increase as the knowledge of our American crime becomes dif- 


- fased over the earth. The following letter from a very discreet and judicious 





missionary among the Karens, is published im @ late number of the 
Christian Reflector, with the accompanying remarks, which are quite 
suitable and proper. We would gladly know, however, of our Baptist 
brethren of the North, now severed, as to their missionary operations, 
from the slaveholding Baptists—we would ask them in Christian kindness 
and fidelity, whether they have yet scripturally cleared themselves from the 
sin of their own past and long-continued tolerance and connivance and 
fellowship towards slavery ? 
Karens fear that the Missionaries will enslave them. 

The following letter, from a beloved missionary in Mergui, presents the 
subject of slavery in an aspect somewhat new. It developes an impedi- 
ment to missionary labour, which many have not considered as it deserves. 
It furnishes another motive for effort to overthrow a system, the influence 
of which follows the servant of God across the ocean, and thousands of 
miles from its own locality presents a powerful barrier to the spread of 
the gospel. 

Painful is the reflection, that American missionaries are hindered in the 
great work of converting souls to God, by American influences. One 
portion of our countrymen send them out to labour, another portion 
throw obstacles in their path. A free nation, terrifying the heathen from 
embracing Christianity, lest by so doing they should become slaves. We 
submit the question of our brother for the consideration of all, but 
especially commend it to the serious attention of the churches at the 


south.—Reflector. 
‘* Mergui, October 27th, 1845. 


‘* Messrs. Editors,— Will you, or some of your valuable correspondents, 
tell me how to meet the following objection, which I have to meet wherever 
I go among the wild Karens? ‘If we become disciples, when you get a 
large number of us, you intend to entice us away, and make slaves of us 
in your own country.’ This objection is often urged with as much 
seriousness and confidence as though they were actually acquainted with 
the system of American slavery. Did these ignorant, but slave-hating 
heathen, but know the slave-holding character of the American churches, 
would they not say to our faces, ‘ Go back, thou hypocrite,— Go back, 
and teach the heathen of your own country, and give them the Bible, 
before you come here to impose upon us.’ I am fully persuaded that, did 
they know it, this would in substance be the language of many a wild 
Karen. 

‘* Will not the Karens become acquainted with the history of American 
slavery? I see not how it can possibly be avoided. 

‘* Some of their young men are learning our language; becoming ac- 
quainted with our books, papers, &c. And when they once begin to get 
the idea, they will not cease their importunities until they know its history. 
And when it is once known, it will spread like wild-fire among the people. 
Sometime since I noticed, in a public paper, the following remark, as 
coming from Bro. Kincaid: ‘ If the heathen were aware of the slave- 
holding character of our churches, by whom the missionaries are sent out, 
the usefulness of the missionaries would be at an end.’ Now I should not 
be willing to go quite so far as this, and say that their usefulness would 
be at an end, but I most sincerely believe that the strength of the mis- 
sionary’s arm would be sadly paralyzed. 

‘* I thought I felt interested for the slave before I left my native land; 
but during the eight years since I left and came to this heathen country, 
I have been witnessing the amount of men and money employed in behalf 
of the heathen of these provinces, and how small their number, compared 
to the slaves of the United States of free and independent America. 
According to the census of government in 1840, the whole population of 
these provinces, including Malays, Chinese, Siamese, and Toungthoos, 
(who never have any missionary,) was 115,000, not one-twentieth the 
number of oppressed heathen in that land of boasted freedom and Christi- 
anity. And what is the amount of means used in behalf of this popu- 
lation? There are on the ground at present thirteen missionaries and 
their wives, and one single female. According to what statistics I have 
before me, the whole expense cannot be Jess than $20,000 a year, and 
I believe it must be considerably more than that. Don’t understand me 
to convey the idea that we have a superabundance of labour and money: 
No! indeed. Almost every department of labour among us is suffering 
for want of reinforcement. In many instances we cannot employ assist- 
ants, and have schools, for the want of money. Had we twice the amount 
of men and money, there would be an abundance of work to be done. 
But when I think of it, in connection with American slavery, and think of 
the slave-holder holding the Bible from his own people, and yet apparently 
anxious to give the same to the heathen, my heart sickens, while it seems 
as though I had been dreaming over the subject of American slavery. 
Would that we might all awake, and wash our hands from this awful 
pollution ! “ D. L. Brayton.” 





j SLAVE MARKET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

As this was my first visit to a place where slavery, in full action 
was found, I resolved to see all I could, and note down whatever 
acts I saw, that would enable me to judge of the manner in which 
the system was managed. As men, women, and children, were daily 
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put ‘up at auction in a place called the ‘‘slave-market,’’ I repaired | 
there one morning to the sale; I entered a large brick building: the 
room was not unlike those used in your city for the sale of horses and. 


carriages. It was a plain unfurnished room, white-washed, as most of 
the public rooms are here; a few rough benches furnished seats, and a 
small platform in the centre, served as an auction, on which the person 
stood who was to be sold. A large counting-house desk was on one side, 
at which stood the auctioneer, making out in a very business-like manner, 
a bill of sale of a group of slaves just ready to depart. He was quite a 
young man, and seemed and acted like a man who thought his business 
very profitable and very respectable. As the hour for sale had not yet 
arrived, I walked to the fire at the farthest part of the room, around 
which slaves ready for the market were reposing ; some stood, others sat 
upon the rude bench, or upon the floor. They were prepared in their 
best, on the principle that a dealer in horses gives one an extra grooming 
before he is sold. The men and boys had on new and substantial clothes ; 
some of the women were very neatly clad in spruce gowns, lace neck capes, 
and clean white aprons. My presence created quite a sensation among 
them. They thought I had come to purchase: I was surrounded in an 
instant. Men, women, andj children all spoke—‘‘ Buy me, master ?’» 
‘ Wish a servant, master ?’’ ‘‘ Keep a factory, master ?’’ ‘‘ Plantation, 
master ?’’ and so on, all eager to be sold, and resolute that I should pur- 
chase'each that offered himself, as a New York cab-man, would be, that I 
should take a seat in his own vehicle. I talked some time with them and 


proposed various questions. The sum of all their wishes, the height of 


their ambition was this, that they might get a kind master and a good 
place, where work would be light and foodabundant. And nothing occa- 
sioned so much sorrow as to find no sale for them, or to bring a price 
below their fellow-bondmen. 

A boy was first placed upon the stand, he was examined as a purchaser 


would examine a young horse ; his limbs, teeth and soundness ; his pants | 


rolled up, arms bare, head uncovered: he was sold for the sum of 560 
dollars. A young woman, twenty years of age, was next sold; she was a 
fine looking woman, a light mulatto, very light; two small children 
followed her to the stand and a small infant was as white as any 
child I ever saw ; and with great simplicity she said it would grow as dark 
as the rest, when it was as old. She submitted to be closely questioned 
on subjects relating to her health, family, prospects, &c. But she quailed 
before the gaze of so many men. As the bidding went on, her lips began 
to quiver, tears came into her eyes and ran down her cheeks, and then, 


unable longer to restrain her feelings, she broke out in sobs and tears. | 


The hammer fell—915 dollars were bid for the family, and she was taken 
down from the stand to follow her new master to her new home, and meet 
its untried scenes. More were to be sold : I had seen enough: My heart 
was sick and bleeding ; my eyes weary; I left the mart; memory bringing 
up some vivid pictures of slavery. Involuntarily I cried—“ Still, slavery, 
still thou art a bitter draught.’’ 

The law in respect to the coloured population here, is very severe. When 
the guard bell at night rings, which it does about dark, every colourep 
person must be at home, If they are seen in the streets after that time, 
without a pass, they are taken to the guard-house, and put in “ the cage.’’ 
In the morning, unless their masters appear and release them by payment 
of a fine, they are condemned to receive thirty lashes, and then sent home. 
I mention these facts that the readers of the Puritan may be informed 
upon this subject. I leave them to their own reflections, and to draw 
such a moral from these facts as they may.—H. M. S. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


(From the Times.) 

If the appalling nature of the facts disclosed and implied in the return 
just made to the House of Commons, of the expenses incurred in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade during the past year, does not startle into some 
sobriety of reflection the enthusiastic protectors of the sons of Africa, 
it will then be abundantly demonstrated that philanthropy admits of 
abuses as fatal as those of any otker amiable sentiment, and that the most 
uctive benevolence towards one class of our fellow-creatures, is quite 
compatible with the most cruel disregard of another. The statement to 
which we allude will be found in another column; it is very short, and 
not apparently of weighty import ; but we trust that our readers will not 
overlook the astounding intelligence conveyed by those unpretending 
figures. It is not the pecuniary cost of which we speak, though even 
here it can hardly fail to be remarked that double the sum which was 
devoted by England to the famine of a sister island has been sunk within 
twelve months in the ineffectual patrol of a pestilential coast. But 
this is not the heaviest or most hopeless outlay. Opes occidere et redire 
possunt. Prosperity may restore, or economy may compensate, the losses 
of the Exchequer ; but who is to recall the lives and hopes which have 
been spent in this bootless labour ?. During the year 1845, 530 officers 
and men were sacrificed to the deadly poison of this dreadful coast, and 
there is one featare in the return of such a frightful significance that we 
bespeak especial consideration for it. On the particular station of the 
coast of Guinea, though the deaths in the little squadron were 166, the 





invalidings were only 104! Such a hideous-and anomalous ‘proportion 
between killed and wounded, between and recoveries, we never 
before remember to have seen, excepting in the first bulletins of « com- 
mencing plague. Of those smitten on the western coast of Afritascardely 
one in three survives! In the black lottery of this mortal service escape 
is hopeless, and invaliding is a prize against each one of which there are 
two deadly blanks. In our naval intelligence, a few days back, it was 
intimated that there was found a general reluctance to proceed upon this 
duty, and that a service had at length been discovered for which British 
sailors were unwilling to volunteer. But is it possible to feel any surprise 
at such hesitation? To lie for months off the mouth of a steaming river, 
whose turbid waters roll down, day after day, the deadly vapouts of 
corruption, cribbed and cabinned under a scorching sun, in a nafrow 
vessel, which the work of death soon converts into a charnel, without a 
chance or opportunity of surmounting by courage, eluding by skill, or 
escaping by fortune, the attacks of a far more ruthless foe than the 
tempest or the cannon ;—to do all this in a thankless task, with the credit 
of the service as little as the peril is great, to die without glory and to live 
without hope—of whom can we demand such exalted devotion? There 
never was a battle of such unequal odds, never an enterprise of such 
desperate hazard, for which a ship’s crew in good order would not volun- 
teer as one.man. But what British officers are to choose such a service 
as this—not to bring their valour or their seamanship against the elements 
or the enemy, but to be poisoned like dogs in the Grotto del Cane for the 
edification of May meetings at Exeter-hall ? 

If charity is not to begin at home, it should at least take home on its 
way. Surely some consideration is due to those who ate sent to death for 
so benevolent a purpose. The lieutenant of a sloop is as much a martyr 
as any murdered missionary ; yet in none of the multifarious speeches of 
a season do we ever remember even an allusion to such deeds or deaths. 
Even if every aspiration of philanthropy were fulfilled, and the most 
complete success attended our efforts in the cause, a funeral oration would 
be but a light and unsubstantial acknowledgment for those who had fallen 
in advancing it. But when, in addition to the frightful cost which the 
system of blockade entails upon ourselves, we consider the very equivocal 
nature of the result obtained in forwarding our views—when we reflect 
that the sufferings of the negroes are trebled by our efforts to protect 
them, and that, though the traffic may be in some degree diminished, the 
crippled and contraband remainder is attended with ten times the horrors 
of the former wholesale and unrestricted villany,—it is surely not pre- 
mature to doubt whether our well-meant interference may not cause more 
misery than it prevents, and actually leave an aggravation of mischief as 
the sole end which we have secured by the expenditure of millions of 
money and the sacrifice of thousands of lives. 

Our paper of yesterday contained the protests of several noble lords 
against the Sugar Duties Act, in one of which we were complimented as 
assuming ‘* the honourable but costly character of the moral instructor of 
nations.’’ Costly, indeed, the character is, as,a glance at the return we 
have quoted will prove to the most unheeding‘or extravagant. But even 
if we resolve to be so profusely generous of the lives of others, we may at 
least demand the full payment of the blood-money. We may require it to 
be shown that our ‘‘ moral instruction’’ is attended with effect, and that 
the honour we purchase so dearly is not an empty title or an imaginary 
office, and still less a position from which we do little but augment the 
horrors we have been struggling so desperately to alleviate. 





Return to AN ADDRESS OF THE Hon. THE House or CoMMoNs, 
dated July 30, 1846, for ‘‘ Return of the number of ships of war, of all 
classes, employed for the suppression of the slave-trade, in the year 1845, 
stating the number of guns and of men, and an estimate of the charge to 
the public for that service in that year, stating the number of guns and 
men; also, the number of deaths of men and officers, and the numbers 
invalided, in the same year, in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 363, of Session 1843.”’ 


Return of the Number of Ships of War, of all Classes, employed for the 
Suppression of the Slave-trade, in the Year 1845, stating the Number 
of Guns and of Men. 
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This return is made for the Ist of July, as an average for the force 
employed for the whole of the year 1845; but although the above number 
of vessels were furnished with slave-trade instructions, yet they were only 
employed in cruising against slave-vessels as the other duties of the station 
on which they were respectively employed would permit. 


Admiralty, August 17th, 1846. H. F. Awepnoz, Chief Clerk. 


* 27 of these vessels, with 282 guns and 3,334 men, were employed on 
the west coast of Africa station. 
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- Kn Berimare of the Charge to the Public for the Ships of War, of all 


Classes, employed for the Suppression of the Slave-trade; also, the 
Number of Deaths of Men and Officers, and the numbers Invalided, in 
the Year 1845; so far as relates to the Department of the Accountant- 
General of the Navy. - 





Vessels not 
hire ecm exclusivel 
sy ae employe Total 
Wee the | on the | Charge. 
est Coast 
West Coast 
of Africa. of Africa. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARGE, 





£ £ £ 
Wages ....0.ccccceceveccceseeseees | 115,964 | 188,209 | 299,173 
Victuals.... 0.6.02 cece sec sees erence 57,744 | 103,453 | 161,197 


Wear and Tear of Hull, Masts, &c., =e 
Stores, Coals, and Machinery ...... 117,793 | 128,291 | 246,084 





























TOE os co cvecuciese 291,501 | 414,953 | 706,454 

Number. | Number. | Jota! 
Number of Deaths of Officers and Men.. 166 93 259 
Number of Officers and Men Invalided.. 104 167 271 
TOE cic ccce se cess 270 260 530 





O. B. WootseEy, 
Deputy Accountant-General of the Navy. 


Admiralty, August 15th, 1846. 


THE CRUISING SYSTEM ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—In reference to the important and able leader which appeared in 
your journal of the 28th inst., relating to the deplorable mortality which 
occurred last year on board Her Majesty’s ships employed in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, I am requested by the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society to say, that, 
from its first formation down to the present time, they have uniformly 
opposed the attempt to suppress the nefarious trade by force, inasmuch 
as they had found that, whilst it had not diminished its extent, it had 
really increased its horrors, besides having led to a vast expenditure of 
the public money, and to a great loss of valuable lives. 

A slight inspection of the accompanying document will convince you, 
Sir, that neither at Exeter Hall nor elsewhere, has the Society been the 
advocate of the system, which you so properly condemn, and which has 
now been proved to be as useless as it is expensive and fatal to the health 
and lives of British seamen. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Anti-slavery Office, JoHn Scos.e, 
27, New Broad-street. Secretary. 
August 29, 1846. 





THE BIBLE ARGUMENT AGAINST SLAVERY—NO. 5. 
WERE PERSONS MADE SERVANTS AGAINST THEIR 
WILLS UNDER THE MOSAIC SYSTEM? 


We argue that they became servants of their own accord, be- 
cause, 

I, To BECOME A SERVANT WAS TO BECOME A PROSELYTE. 
Whoever of the strangers became a servant, he wes required to 
abjure idolatry, to enter into covenant with God, be circumcised 
in token of it, be bound to keep the Sabbath, the Passover, the 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, and to receive instruction 
in the moral and ceremonial law. Were the servants forced 
through all these processes? Was the renunciation of idolatry 
compulsory? Were they dragged into covenant with God? Were 
they seized and circumcised by main sirength? Were they com- 
pelled mechanically to eat the flesh of the Paschal lamb, while 
they abhorred the institution, spurned the laws that enjoined it, 
detested its author and its executors, and instead of rejoicing in 
the deliverance which it commemorated, bewailed it as a calamity, 
and cursed the day of its consummation? Were they driven from 
all parts of the land three times in the year to the annual festivals ? 
Were they drugged with instruction which they nauseated? Were 
they goaded through a round of ceremonies, and drilled into the 
tactics of a creed rank with loathed abominations? We repeat it, 
to become a servant, was to become a proselyte. Did God author- 
ize his people to make proselytes by converting men into mer- 
chandise? Were proselyte and chattel synonymes in the Divine 
vocabulary? Must a man be sunk to a thing before taken into 
covenant with God? Was this the stipulated condition of adoption? 
the sure and sacred passport to the communion of the saints ? 

Il, THE SURRENDER OF FUGITIVE SERVANTS TO THEIR 
MASTERS WAS PROHIBITED. ‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his master unto thee. He 








shall-dwell with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh him best ; thou 
shalt not oppress him.” (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16.) As though God 
had said, ‘‘To deliver him up would be to recognise the right of 
the master to hold him ; his fleeing shows his choice, proclaims his 
wrongs and his title to protection; you shall not force him back 
and thus recognise the right of the master to hold him in such a 
condition as induces him to flee to others for protection.” It may 
be said that thisommand referred only to the servants of heathen 
masters in the surrounding nations. We answer: the terms of the 
command are unlimited. But the objection, if valid, would merely 
shift the pressure of the difficulty to another point. Did God 
require them to protect the free choice of a single servant from the 
heathen, and yet authorize the same persons to crush the free 
choice of thousands of servants from the heathen? The same com- 
mand which protected the servant from the power of his foreign 
master, protected him equally from the power of an Israelite. It 
was not, merely “Thou shalt not deliver him unto his master,” 
but “he shall dwell with thee, in that place which he shall choose 
in one of thy gates where it liketh him best.” Every Israelite was 
forbidden to put him in any condition against his will. What was 
this but a proclamation, that all who chose to live in the land and 
obey the laws, were left to their own free will, to dispose of their 
services at such a rate, to such persons, and in such places as they 
pleased? Besides, grant that this command prohibited the sending 
back of foreign servants only, there was no law requiring the 
return of servants who had escaped from the Israelites. Property 
lost and cattle escaped, they were required to return, but not es- 
caped servants. These verses contain, Ist, a command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not deliver,” &c. ; 2nd, a declaration of the fugitive’s right 
of free choice, and of God’s will that he should exercise it at his 
own discretion ; and 3rd, a command guarding this right, namely— 
‘Thou shalt not oppress him,’”’ as though God had said, “If you 
restrain him from exercising his own choice, as to the place and 
condition of his residence, it is oppression, and shall not be tole- 
rated.” 

III. THE SERVANTS HAD PECULIAR OPPORTUNITIES AND 
FACILITIES FOR ESCAPE. Three times every year, all the males 
over twelve years, were required to attend the national feasts ; 
they were thus absent from their homes not less than three weeks 
at each time, making nine weeks annually. As these caravans 
moved over the country, were there military scouts lining the way, 
to intercept deserters? a guard at each pass of the mountains, sen- 
tinels pacing the hill tops, and light-horse scouring the defiles? 
The Israelites must have had some safe contrivance for taking their 
‘‘slaves’”’ three times in a year to Jerusalem and back. When a 
body of slaves is moved any distance in the United States or 
Brazil, they are handcuffed and chained together, to keep them 
from running away, or beating their drivers’ brains out. 

IV. WILFUL NEGLECT OF CEREMONIAL RITES DISSOLVED 
THE RELATION. Suppose the servants from the heathen had, 
upon entering Jewish families, refused circumcision ; if slaves, how 
simple the process of emancipation! Their refusal secured it. Or, 
suppose they had refused to attend the annual feasts, or had eaten 
leavened bread during the Passover, or compounded the ingre- 
dients of the anointing oil, or had touched a dead body, a bone or 
@ grave, or in any way had contracted ceremonial uncleanness, 
and refused to be cleansed with the ‘water of separation,” they 
would have been “cut off from the people ;” excommunicated. 
(Ex. xii. 19; xxx. 33; Num. xix. 16.) 

V. SERVANTS OF THB PATRIARCHS NECESSARILY VOLUN- 
TARY. Abraham’s servants are an illustration. At one time he 
had three hundred and eighteen young men “born in his house,” 
and many more not born in his house. His servants of all ages 
were probably many thousands. How did Abraham and Sarah 
contrive to hold fast so many thousand servants against their wills? 
The neighbouring tribes, instead of constituting a picquet guard 
to hem in his servants, would have been far more likely to sweep 
them and him into captivity, as they did Lot and his household. 
Besides, there was neither ‘‘ constitution” nor “compact,” to send 
back Abraham’s fugitives, nor a police to pounce upon them, nor 
kidnappers, suing for his patronage, volunteering to howl on their 
track, boasting their blood-hound scent, and pledging their honour 
to hunt down and deliver up, provided they had a description of 
the ‘flesh marks,” and were suitably stimulated by pieces of 
silver. Abraham seems also to have been sadly deficient in all the 
auxiliaries of family.government, such as stocks, hand-cuffs, foot- 
chains, yokes, gags, and thumb-screws. His destitution of these 
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patriarchal indispensables is the more afflicting, since he faithfully 
trained ‘his household to do justice and judgment,” though so 
deplorably destitute of the needful aids, 

Probably Job had even more servants than Abraham. See Job 
i. 8, 14—19, and xlii. 12. That his thousands of servants staid 
with him entirely of their own.accord, is proved by the fact of 
their staying with him. But the impossibility of Job’s servants 
being held against their wills, is not the only proof of their volun- 
tary condition. We have his own ‘explicit testimony that he had 
not “withheld from the poor their desire.””’ Job xxxi. 16. Of 
course he could hardly have made them live with him, and forced 
them to work for him against their desire.” 

When Isaac sojourned in the country of the Philistines he “had 
great store of servants.” And we have his testimony that the 
Philistines hated him, added to that of inspiration that they 
“envied” him. Of course they would hardly volunteer to or- 
ganize patroles and committees of vigilance to keep his servants 
from running away, and to drive back all who were found be- 
yond the limits of his plantation without a “pass!”’ If the thou- 
sands of Isaac’s servants were held against their wills, who held 
them ?”’ 

The servants of the Jews, during the building of the wall of 
Jerusalem, under Nehemiah, may be included under this head. 
That they remained with their masters of their own accord, we 
argue from the fact, that the circumstances of the Jews made it 
impossible for them to compel their residence and service. They 
were few in number, without resources, defensive fortifications, or 
munitions of war, and surrounded withal by a host of foes, scoffing 
at their feebleness and inviting desertion from their ranks. Yet 
so far from the Jews attempting in any way to restrain their 
servants, or resorting to precautions to prevent escape, they put 
arms into their hands, and enrolled them as a night-guard, for the 
defence of the city. By cheerfully engaging in this service and 
in labour by day, when with entire ease they might all have left 
their masters, marched over to the enemy, and been received with 
shoutings, the servants testified that their condition was one of 
their own choice, and that they regarded their own interests as 
inseparably identified with those of their masters. Neh. iv. 23. 

VI. No InsTancEs OF ISRAELITISH MASTERS SELLING SER- 
vants. Neither Abraham nor Isaac seem ever to have sold one, 
though they had ‘‘great store of servants.’”” Jacob was himself 
a servant in the family of Laban twenty-one years. He had after- 
wards a large number of servants. Joseph invited him to come 
into Egypt, and to bring ail that he had with him—“ thou and 
thy children, and thy children’s children, and thy flocks and thy 
herds, and ALL THAT THOU Hast.” Gen. xlv. 10. Jacob took 
his flocks and herds, but no servants. Yet we are told that Jacob 
“‘took his journey with all that he had.” Gen. xlvi.i. And 
after his arrival in Egypt, Joseph said to Pharaoh “ my father, 
and my brethren, and their flocks, and their herds and all that 
they have are come.” Gen. xlvii. 1. The servants doubtless, 
served under their own contracts, and when Jacob went into 
Egypt, they chose to stay in their own country. 

The government might sell thieves, if they had no property, 
until their services had made good the injury, and paid the legal 
fine. Ex. xxii. 3. But masters seem to have had no power to 
sell their servants. To give the master a right to sell his servant, 
would annihilate the servant’s right of choice in his own disposal ; 
but says the objector, “to give the master a right to buy a servant, 
equally annihilates the servant’s right of choice.” Answer, It 
is one thing to have a right to buy a man, and quite another thing 
to have a right to buy him of another man. 

Though servants were not bought of their masters, yet young 
females were bought of their fathers. But their purchase as ser- 
vants was their betrothal as wives. Ex. xxi.7,8. “If a man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the 
men-servants do. If she please not her master who hath betrothed 
her to himself, he shall let her be redeemed.” 

VII. Vo~unTARY SERVANTS FROM THE STRANGERS. We 


* infer that all the servants from the strangers were voluntary in 


becoming such, since we have direct testimony that some of them 
were so. ‘Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy strangers that 
are in thy land within thy gates.” Deut. xxiv. 14. We learn 
from this that some of the servants which the Israelites obtained 
from the strangers were procured by presenting the inducement of 
wages to their free choice; thus recognising their right to sell their 
services to others, or not at their own pleasure. 








VIII. Hesrew SERVANTS VoLUNTARY. We infer that the 
Hebrew servant was voluntary in commencing his service, because 
he was pre-eminently so in continuing it. If, at the year of 
release, it was the servant’s choice to remain with his master, the 
law required his ear to be bored by the judges of the land, thus 
making it impossible for him to be held against his will. Yea, 
more, his master was compelled to keep him, however much he 
might wish to get rid of him. 

IX. THE MANNER OF PROCURING SERVANTS, AN APPEAL 
To cHoIcE. The Israelites were commanded to offer them a 
suitable inducement, and then leave them to decide. They might 
neither seize them by force nor frighten them by threats, nor 
wheedle them by false pretences, nor borrow them, nor. beg them ; 
but they were commanded to buy them—that is, they were to 
recognise the right of the individuals to dispose of their own ser- 
vices, and their right to refuse all offers, and thus oblige those 
who made them, to do their own work, Suppose all, with one 
accord, had refused to become servants, what provision did = 
Mosaic law make for such an emergency? None! 

X. INCIDENTAL CORROBORATIVES. Various incidental ex- 
pressions corroborate the idea that servants became such by their 
own contract. Job xli. 4, is an illustration, ‘‘ Will he (Leviathan) 
make a covenant with thee? wilt thou take him for a servant for 
ever?” Isa. xiv. 1, 2 is also an illustration. ‘The strangers 
shall be joined with them (the Israelites) and they shall cleave to 
the house of Jacob, and the house of Israel shall possess them in 
the land of the Lord, for servants and handmaids.” The transac- 
tion which made the Egyptians the servants of Pharaoh was 
voluntary throughout. See Gen. xlvii. 18—26. Of their own 
accord they came to Joseph and said, ‘‘ There is not ought left but 
our bodies and our lands; buy us ;” then in the 25th verse, ‘‘ We 
will be Pharaoh’s servants.” To these it may be added, that the 
sacrifices and offerings which all were required to present, were to 
be made voluntarily. Lev. i. 2, 3. 

The pertinence and point of our Lord’s declaration in Luke xvi. 
13, is destroyed on the supposition that servants did not become 
such by their own choice. ‘ No servant can serve two masters ; 
for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other.” Let it be kept in mind, 
that our Lord was a Jew. The lost sheep of thé house of Israel 
were his flock. Wherever he went, they were around him: when- 
ever he spake, they were his auditors. His public preaching and 
his private teaching and conversation were full of references to 
their own institutions, laws, and usages, and of illustrations drawn 
from them. In the verse quoted, he illustrates the impossibility 
of their making choice of God as their portion, and becoming his 
servants, while they chose the world, and were its servants. To 
make this clear, he refers to one of their own institutions, that 
of domestic service, with which, in all its relations, incidents and 
usages, they were perfectly familiar. He reminds them of the 


well-known impossibility of. any person being the servant of 


two masters, and declares the sole ground of that impossibility 
to be the fact, that the servant chooses the service of the 
one, and spurns that of the other. ‘* He shall hold to the 
one and despise (reject) the other.’’ As though our Lord had 
said, ‘‘No one can become the servant of another, when his 
will revolts from his service, and when the conditions of it tend 
to make him hate the man.” Since the fact that the servant spurns 
one of two masters, makes it impossible for him to serve that one, 
if he spurned both it would make it impossible for him to serve 
either. So, also, if the fact that an individual did not ‘ hold to” 
or choose the service of another, proves that he could not become 
his servant, then the question, whether or not he should become 
the servant of another was suspended on his own will. Further, 
the phraseology of the passage shows that the choice of the servant 
decided the question. ‘‘ He will Hoxp to the one,”—hence there 
is no difficulty in the way of his serving him; but ‘no servant 
can serve ” a master whom he does not ‘‘ hold to,” or cleave to, 
whose service he does not choose. This is the sole ground of the 
impossibility asserted by our Lord. The last clause of the verse 
furnishes an application of the prncine: noueriens in the former part, 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ Now in what does the 
impossibility of serving both God and the world consist? Solely 
in the fact that the will which chooses the one refuses the 
other, and the affections which ‘hold to” the one, reject the 
other. Thus the question, Which of the two is to be served? is 
suspended alone upon the choice of the individual. 

. XI. Ricw sTRANGERS DID NOT BECOME SERVANTS.—lIndeed, 
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so far were they from becoming servants themselves, that they 
bought and held Jewish servants. (Lev. xxv. 47.) Since rich 
strangers did not become servants to the Israelites, we infer that 
those who did become such, not because they were strangers, but 
because they were poor ; not because, on account of their being 
heathen, they were compelled by force to become servants, but 
because, on account of their poverty, they chose to become 
servants to better their condition. 

XII. InsTancEs OF VOLUNTARY SERVANTS.—Mention is often 
made of persons becoming servants who were manifestly voluntary. 
As the prophet Elisha. (1 Kings, xix. 21; 2 Kings, iii. 11.) 
Elijah was his master. (2 Kings, ii. 5.) The word translated 
master is the same that is so rendered in almost every instance 
where masters are spoken of under the Mosaic and patriarchal 
systems. Moses was the servant of Jethro. (Ex. iii. 1; iv. 10.) 
Joshua was the servant of Moses. (Ex. xxxiii. 11; Num. xi. 28.) 
Jacob was tive servant of Laban. (Gen. xxix. 18—27.) See also 
the case of the Gibeonites, who voluntarily became servants to the 
Israelites, and afterwards performed service for the ‘‘ house of 
God” throughout the subsequent Jewish history, were incorporate 
with the Israelites, registered in the genealogies, and manifestly of 
their own accord remained with them, and “clave to them.” 
(Neh. x. 28, 29; xi. 3; Ez. vii. 7.) 

Finally, in all the regulations respecting servants and their 
service, no form of expression is employed from which it could be 
inferred, that servants were made such, and held in that condition 
by force. Add to this the entire absence of all the machinery, 
appurtenances and incidents of compulsion. 

Voluntary service on the part of servants would have been in 
keeping with regulations which abounded in the Mosaic system 
and sustained by a multitude of analogies. Compulsory service on 
the other hand, could have harmonized with nothing, and would 
have been the solitary disturbing force, marring its design, counter- 
acting its tendencies, and confusing and falsifying its types. The 
directions given to regulate the performance of service for the 
public, lay great stress on the willingness of those employed to 
perform it. For the spirit and usages that obtained under the 
Mosaic system in this respect, see 1 Chron. xxviii. 21; Ex. xxxv. 
5, 21, 22, 29; 1 Chron. xxix. 5, 6, 9, 14, 17; Ex. xxv. 2; 
Judges v.2; Lev. xxii. 29; 2 Chron. xxxv. 8; Ezra i.6; Ex. 
xxxv; Neh. xi. 2. 

Again, the voluntariness of servants is a natural inference from 
the fact that the Hebrew word ebédh, uniformly rendered servant, 
is applied to a great variety of classes and descriptions of persons 
under the patriarchal and Jewish dispensations, all of whom were 
voluntary and most of them eminently so. For instance, it is 
applied to persons rendering acts of worship about seventy times, 
whereas it is applied to servants not more than half that number 
of times. 

To this we may add, that the illustrations drawn from the 
condition and service of servants and the ideas which the term 
servant is employed to convey when applied figuratively to moral 
subjects would, in most instances, lose all their force, and often 
become absurdities if the will of the servant resisted his service, 
and he performed it only by compulsion. Many passages will 
at once occur to those who are familiar with the Bible. We give 
a single example. ‘To whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey.” (Rom. vi. 16.) It 
would hardly be possible to assert the voluntariness of servants 
more strongly in a direct proposition than it is here asserted by 
implication. 
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On the 18th of August last, the bill for admitting the slave-grown 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil, in common with the free produce of 
foreign countries, received the sanction of the Crown, and is now 
the law of the land. We deeply lament this; for we believe its 
effect will be, what we have so frequently asserted, to give 
increased strength and extension to slavery and the slave-trade. 
It may, for a time, add to our stock of sugars, and thereby reduce 
their price to the consumer ; but its effects on the general welfare 
of the human race will be most deplorable and revolting. 

As none of the leading men in Parliament, who spoke and voted 
for this measure, attempted to answer either the arguments or the 





facts put forth by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society, and built up their case on the grounds of political 
expediency and commercial advantage, we must believe them tq 
be unanswerable. Undoubtedly the Premier in the House of 
Commons, and the President of the Board of Trade in the House 
of Lords, considered themselves impregnable when they called 
upon Parliament to pass the measure on the ground of consistency, 
They wisely calculated in pursuing this course. But the consistency 
for which these noble lords pleaded was consistency in wrong-doing. 
The argument in effect was this, ‘‘ You have consented to bolster 
up the slave-system in the United States with all its horrible 
incidents of whips, chains, and slave-breeding. You have gone 
even further than this, you have consented to receive the copper 
ores of Cuba and the coffees of Brazil, and to admit the sugars 
of these countries to be refined in bond, for exportation, and, in 
other ways, to sustain their slave-systems though they be associated 
with the atrocities of the African slave trade; do not therefore, be 
squeamish in admitting their sugars for home consumption ;” and 
policy has permitted to be done what principle should have forbidden. 

Henceforth the Committee of the Anti-slavery Society must 
watch the progress of this measure with the utmost vigilance, and 
report the results. In the meantime it is to be hoped that the 
friends of the slave in every part of the empire, will abstain, as far 
as it is practicable, from the use of slave produce, and individually 
and unitedly bear their testimony against those tremendous evils 
which have so long and cruelly desolated Africa, and degraded the 
civilized world. 





The Evangelical Alliance, after, we have been given to under- 
stand, an animated discussion, has adopted the following Report on 
the subject of slavery and slave-holding, viz. :— 

‘In respect té the necessity of personal holiness, the Alliance 
are of opinion that it is recognised in the article of the Basis—on 
the work of the Spirit; and in reference to various social evils 
existing in countries within the circle of this Alliance, such as the 
profanation of the Lord’s day, intemperance, duelling, and the sin 
of slavery, they commend these and similar evils to the considera- 
tion of the branches ; trusting that they will study to promote the 
general purity and the Christian honour of this confederation by 
all proper means. And in respect especially to the system of 
slavery, and every other form of oppression in any country, the 
Alliance are unanimous in deploring them, as in many ways 
obstructing the progress of the gospel; and express their con- 
fidence, that no branch will admit to membership slave-holders, 
who, by their own fault, continue in that position, retaining their 
fellow-men in slavery from regard to their own interests.” 

Perhaps this was as much as could have been reasonably 
expected from a body of men constituted as the Evangelical 
Alliance is. They have pronounced slavery to be sin. This is a 
great point gained; but we fear that the reserves made on the 
subject of slave-holding will prove a salve to many consciences, 
and that a latitude of interpretation will be put on the qualifica- 
tions of slave-holders, ‘‘ by their own fault,” and “ from regard to 
their own interests,” which will prove a cloak wide enough to 
cover the majority of the professedly religious slave-holders of the 
United States. They will tell you that the law makes them 
slave-holders, and forbids the manumission of their slaves, except 
under circumstances which involve their removal from the slave 
states, and entail heavy expenses on themselves ; they will tell 
you that the slaves are not able to take care of themselves, and 
that it is really an act of kindness to superintend their affairs ; they 
will tell you, that to bring them up in habits of decency and 
industry, under a system of wholesome discipline, is greatly to 
their advantage, more indeed than to the advantage of their 
masters. But we dare affirm, that no man need remain in the 
relation of a slave-holder in the United States. He can follow 
the noble example of the Birneys, the Brisbanes, and the Clays. 
He can, and ought to manumit his slaves ; and, we may add, will, 

if he be sincerely Christian. 

We have had some painful facts brought to our notice, resulting 
from the pleas set up by professedly Christian slave-holders. Dr, 
Furman, a celebrated Baptist divine, who kept his gang of negroes 
in slavery, for their good, died, and they were put up for auction, 
and figured in the same inventory with his theological library, 
cattle, farming implements, and domestic utensils. Dr, Ely, a 
Presbyterian minister, held his slaves on the same plea, but falling 
into pecuniary difficulties, they were seized and sold to pay his 
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debts; and this has been the case with one of the leading 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal denomination in the South, 
who, we believe, has been recently made a bishop. Casessuch as these 
are constantly occurring. The slaves of these Christian professors 
form part of their wealth, which they leave with their offspring, 
to their heirs, who, in their turn, sell or transfer them, or will 
them to others; and thus is the great iniquity perpetuated from 
generation to generation. 

One of the ablest men in the United States, the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, has given it as his deliberate opinion, that slavery could 
not be sustained out of the church, if it were not sustained in it ; 
and further, that the churches in the south have but to speak the 
word, and slavery must be abolished. 

With respect to the impediments to manumission, said to exist in 
the slave-states, we would ask, could they have ever been imposed 
upon the community ,had not the churches consented to their enact- 
ment? Certainly not. And, we may further ask, whether any 
effort has been made, in any one of the slave-states, by any one 
body of professed Christians, for the repeal of these infamous laws, 
which are so frequently adduced in justification of their holding 
their fellow-men, and, in some instances, their fellow-christians, as 
slaves? We challenge a single fact to disprove the charge that the 
American churches are the bulwarks of American slavery. 

The report adopted by the Evangelical Alliance was drafted by a 
large committee, composed of Englishmen and foreigners, American 
and European, after a long deliberation. Its adoption was moved 
by the Rev. J. H. Hinton, A.M., and seconded by the Rev. A. T. 
Hopkins. An amendment was moved by the Rev. John Nelson, 
and seconded by James Standfield, Esq., ‘‘ That whereas it is 
impossible for this Conference to legislate for particular cases or 
exceptions, no slave-holder be admitted to any branch of the 
Alliance.” The amendment was negatived, and the original report 
adopted. It is rumoured, however, that the Rev. Dr. Smyth, from 
Charleston, South Carolina, and some others of the pro-slavery 
party, intend to enter their protest against the decision of the 
Alliance. Weconfess that if the declaration that “slavery is sin,’’ 
had been added to the amendment, it would have had our hearty 
concurrence, had we formed one of the body. There would have 
been, in that case, a fitness between the premises and the con- 
clusion. 

But whatever may be our opinion of the Report, taken as a 
whole, we cannot but sincerely rejoice that the great subject of 
slavery has been discussed by the Evangelical Alliance, and that 
Americans, and Englishmen, and our Continental neighbours, 
have united in pronouncing it to be a sin, and an obstruction to 
the progress of the gospel, which all Christian men are bound to 
discountenance and discontinue. 





Since writing the above, we learn from the columns of the 
Patriot, that the threatened Protest against the Report on slavery, 
adopted by the Evangelical Alliance, is not to be presented. We 
regret this much, for we should have been glad to learn how Dr. 
Smyth and his pro-slavery colleagues would defend the cherished 
institution of American slavery. 





In another part of our paper will be found a return made to the 
House of Commons, relative to the slave-trade, which cannot, we 
think, be read without producing the most painful emotions. It 
appears that the total number of ships of war of all classes, em- 
ployed during the year 1845, in the attempt to suppress the slave- 
trade, was fifty-six, mounting 886 guns, and manned by 9,289 
men. The number of deaths of officers and men amounted to 259 
during the year, and the number invalided to 271, in all, 530. 
This is perfectly frightful; and when coupled with the enormous 
expense which this system of suppression entails, amounting to 
more than £700,000 per annum, and its proved incompetency 
to accomplish the object aimed at, it may well be asked why it is 
persisted in when less objectionable and more efficient means might 
be resorted to. Who can doubt, for instance, if a portion of that 
wealth, which is annually wasted on African squadrons, were 
devoted to works of public utility in India, the improvement of 
the means of internal transit, and the development of the resources 
of its soil, that it ‘would be an investment which would amply 
repay the country, and bring into competition the produce of 
freemen to compete with that of slaves. Now treasure and life 
are both wasted on the pestilential shores of Africa, to no useful 
or efficient purpose, but the contrary, for we find that without 








having materially, if at all, checked the slave-trade, it has really 
multiplied its horrors. 

To suppress the slave-trade, slavery itself must be abolished. 
It is in vain to expect that the infamous traffickers in their fellow- 
men will abandon their lucrative profession, whilst there is a brisk 
demand and large profits, and Governments are found not merely 
to wink at, but actually to encourage their. nefarious enterprizes. 
We have long advocated these views; and now congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that the leading Journal of Europe, the Times, 
is lending its powerful aid in exposing the impolicy of the cruizing 
system. Ourcontemporary, however, ought to have known better 
than to insinuate a charge against the Anti-slavery Society to 
which it is not open. A hundred times over, and in almost every 
variety of form, the Committee of that Society, has openly 
opposed the armed suppression of the slave-trade. The Society 
seeks not by other than moral, religious, and pacific means the 
destruction of this gigantic evil ; and they. will be happy to find 
that the Press, the Legislature, and the Government of this 
country adopt their views, and use the mighty powers with which 
they are invested in promoting the peaceful overthrow of a system 
of iniquity which outrages every feeling of humanity and impiously 
violates the sacred laws of God. 





We are much pleased to find that the Irish Presbyterians have 
not copied the example of their co-religionists of the Free Church 
of Scotland in'the matter of American slavery. They have borne a 
noble testimony against that huge system of iniquity ; and have 
recently given a practical illustration of their sincerity, in not 
inviting the Rev. Dr. Smyth, of Charleston, South Carolina, to sit 
with them in session and to join in their deliberatious, at the late 
meeting of the General Assembly, held in Belfast, of which town, 
we learn, that Dr. Smyth is a native. We honour them for their 
consistency, and join with the Anti-slavery Society there, in ten- 
dering them our warmest thanks in the name of oppressed and 
insulted humanity. 

We take this opportunity of stating that the charges brought 
by Dr. Smyth, whilst at Belfast, against Frederick Douglass, the 
self-emancipated American slave, have been as publicly retracted 
as they were publicly made, though, we regret to say, not until a 
prosecution was threatened. 





The late change in the Ministry is not likely to affect any of the 
High functionaries in the colonies, except in the way of advance- 
ment to higher honours. Lord Elgin, late of Jamaica, is to be 
Governor-general of Canada; Sir C. E. Grey is to be promoted 
from Barbadoes to Jamaica ; Colonel Reid, trom Bermuda, is to 
replace Sir C. E. Grey ; and Captain Elliott is to succeed Colonel 


Reid. These are all the siti of which we have heard up to - 


the present time. 





We deeply regret that we have been. obliged, in consequence of 
the pressure of home proceedings, to keep back a large mass of 
interesting Anti-Slavery matter received from foreign countries, 
especially France and the United States, during the last six 
weeks. We trust, however, that in our next number we shall be 
able, in some measure, to compensate our readers for the 
omission. In the meantime, we would direct their attention to the 
papers relating to the slave-trade in the Great Desert, furnished 
direct from Africa, by our friend and correspondent, Mr. 
Richardson, and to the Articles on the condition of the eman- 
cipated classes in the British Colonies, emigration, the treatment of 
Coolies in Trinidad, &c., which will be found to repay the time 
devoted to their perusal and consideration. 





ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR, PHILADELPHIA. 


Contributions of articles for sale in Philadelphia, the proceeds 
of which will be appropriated to the promotion of the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, may be sent as under any time before 
the 20th of the tenth month (October) next. Contributions in 
money forwarded to Joseph Sturge, Birmingham, would be 
expended in manufactured articles. 


Fanny —_ No. 9, Portland-street, 


Kin: 
M. P. wh y Bethwick-bill. 


Louisa Cottrell. 
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BIRMINGHAM .,..,... Lydia E. e, Edgbaston. 
” - Anne M. Goodrick, ditto. 
LIVERPOOL .......... Caroline Thompson. 


” Isabella Thompson. 

LONDON.............. Sarah Ann diiteie, Church-street, 
Stoke Newington. 
” Maria K. Merrington, 27, New Broad- 
street. 
BEtorRave, nr. Lercester. . Priscilla Ellis. 
KENDAL,............. Anna Braithwaite, jun. 
LEEDS .,............ Sarah Grace Harvey, 13, Briggate. 
Monxsrinex, nr. York Abigail Taylor. 
ORCESTER.......... Catharine Burlingham. 

NortincHam ....,... Lucy Maria Woods. 
Bricuton............ Sarah Bass, jun. 
READING ..,......... Elizabeth Christy. 
NEwoastLE-upon-Tyne Anna H. Richardson. 
Dakurnaton,......... Sarah Pease. 
CHELTENHAM ........ Rebecca Yerbury. 
Norwicn ............ Eliza Gurney. 
Guovcesrer ......... Sarah Jane Bowly. 
Exeter, Cathedral-close Sarah Eliza Dymond. 
BELFast.............. Maria Webb. 
SHEFFIELD,.,......... Jane Smith. 


For the information of those who are kindly disposed to contribute, 
it may be stated, that the following are some of the articles that 
would be very acceptable. Engravings of distinguished, religious, 
philanthropic or literary characters, drawings or models of their 
residences; simple implements, such as rulers or paper-folders, 
manufactured from articles belonging to them; autographs, new 
devices in worsted work, net worsted shawls, neck ties, papier 
maché articles, purses, needle-books, &c., &c. 





Poetrp. 
THE DEATH OF TORREY. 


THE HERALD CORPSE. 
Jupers xix. 30. 


When Gibeah’s heartless libertines 
Outraged their Levite guest, 
Thus adding to their fearful sins 
What darkened all the rest, 
All Israel from their slumbers woke, 
Through vale and hill loud voices broke ; 
Incensed and shamed, a steel-flanked flood 
Sought dire revenge in streams of blood. 
Why start ye, sons of Asher? Why 
Is terror seen in every eye, 
As Ramah’s street and Rehob’s gate 
Tell the dismembered victim’s fate ?— 
Manasseh, why that deep lament, 
O’er Hor’s wild cliffs so swiftly sent,— 
Till echoing down fast Merom’s waves, 
It swells again from Gilead’s caves ? 
Through Reuben, Simeon, Ephraim, Dan,— 
The ‘‘ torn-limb-bearing’”” herald ran ; 
Wailings were heard in Napthali, 
Through Zebulon the tidings fly ; 
A troop from Gad cross Jazer’s stream, 
In Issachar the lances gleam. 
Thy lion, Judah, tears the ground 
And roars his rage to tribes around. 
From Gibeah flesh and bones were sent 
Crying ‘‘ Revenge’’—where’er it went : 
A corpse the pilgrim soil now roams ! 
It cries ‘‘ Forgive’’ where’er it comes— 
‘* But while my murderers are forgiven 
For slaves, for masters, look to heaven.’’ 
Ye sons of freedom! Come to view,— 
This herald,—coffin-celad,— 
Released, at last, he comes to you, 
Hush !—listen to the dead !— 
He tells of souls whose short career 
On earth is filled with pain and fear ; 
While on their limbs the fetters clink, 
Yet of release they must not think : 
And he who dares their rescue seek, 
In prison must atonement make. 
He tells us of a torturing rack 
Designed, not bones, but hearts to break— 
And whose firm grasp not only: binds 
One victim—but all living friends. 
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A victim he, yet not alone— 
Wife, children, must with him atone, 
For doing deeds of love for those 
Whom pity never could refuse. 
She—hoping, but to be deceived 
: That his hard fate would be reprieved ; 

They—trusting that a father’s smile 
Would yet their tedious hours beguile ; 
At distance from his dying bed 
Through torturing hopes and fears are led. 
He—anguished that his babes and wife, 
Are absent, pines away his life.— 

See—see—it comes, that corpse is near ! 

Haste, freemen !—stand beneath the bier. 
Let patriots bear a patriot’s dust, 
Remembering ‘‘I AM”’ is just.— 

His herald corpse from slavery comes 

It cries ‘‘ Set free’’ where’er it roams,— 

It shows us that if men delay, 

God rules,—HE WILL PROVIDE A WAY. 
Freemen, to the bar of God 
That ‘‘ delivered’’ one has fled— 
God his story there will hear ; 
Free the slave—or justice fear. 

T. D. P. Stonz. 





EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 





We are indebted to the Patriot for the following notes of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference on the subject of slave-holding :— 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27. 


On the assembling of the Conference at ten o’clock, the Rev. W. W. 
Ewsank moved, and the Rev. Tuomas MorrimeER seconded, ‘‘ That 
the Rev. W. M‘Ilwaine, of Belfast, preside over the devotional exercises.” 
Mr. M‘Ilwaine having taken the chair, those exercises were conducted in 
the usual manner. The hymn to the Holy Spirit (from Ordination Service 
of the Church of England) was sung; passages of Scripture read from 
Psalm Ixxxiv., John xxii.; Rev. W. Maynard and the Rev. J. Molineux 
engaged in prayer. 

The CHArrMAN then briefly addressed the Conference upon the great 
importance of the questions so soon to come under discussion. 

Sir T. W. BiomFie.p, Bart. was called to the chair until the arrival of 

Sir Cutuine Earpuey Smits, who shortly afterwards came in to the 
Conference. 

The discussion of the Five Articles of the Motion which was before the 
chair at the previous sitting, was then opened. 

After the disposal of several motions in reference to the Five Articles, 
but unconnected with the subject in which we are more particularly 
interested 

The Rev. W. Patrerson moved, and the Rev. James PRINGLE 
seconded, that the following Article be added, ‘‘ Facts relating to slavery 
and the condition of our brethren in bonds in every part of the world.”’ 

Rev. W. Parrerson sustained his amendment by a reference to the 
enormity of the sin in question, and the importance of using every means 
for its removal, and to the fact that the Committee had already acted, 
and, to be consistent, there must be action inthe Alliance. To pass over 
the subject in silence, after so much had been said and done, would be 
virtually sanctioning the evil, and sending forth the voice of this oecume- 
nical council in support of the abominable system. 

The Rev. J. ARTHUR remarked, that the introduction of the question 
of slavery into the Alliance, either as a test of admission or matter for 
inquiry and removal, was, in his opinion, a wide departure from the design 
of the confederation. The Alliance was a Christian alliance, and its 
design was the extension of religion, and particularly the promotion of 
brotherly love. But if they introduced the system of slavery, they were 
attempting toembrace the civil relations of men, and enter the political 
arena, for slavery was wholly a thing of law. He considered it just as 
suitable to inquire into the system of caste in India, as into the system of 
slavery in America. 

The Rev. E. N. Kink remarked, that so long as the Alliance confined 
itself to the one, simple, glorious object,—the promotion of Christian 
union, success would attend them; but if they attempted to assume an 
aggressive attitude against a multitude of evils, they would not only find 
themselves in conflict with others at a hundred points, but at variance 
among themselves, and at length split in pieces. The brethren could 
bring forward resolutions on the subject of public morals, and on the 
desecration of the Sabbath, if they chose; they could introduce American 
slavery, if they thought best ; but the American brethren would expect an 
opportunity of standing up, and coolly and calmly state their views and 
circumstances, with reference to it. He fully believed that it would 
hazard the very existence of the Alliance. 

The amendment, by consent of the Conference, was withdrawn for the 
present, and the article, as previously amended, was re-read. 

Rev. Dr. BeecueER having pronounced the benediction, the Conference 
adjourned. 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 28. 

This morning, on the motion of the Rev. Et1san Hootg, seconded by 
Bazit Marriott, Esq., the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Nokt, was called to 
preside over the devotional exercises, which consisted in singing hymns 
from Noel’s selection, and prayers by the Revs. Dr. Morison and J. 
CorpEavx, after which the CuainMan briefly addressed the Conference 
on the necessity of reliance on the Divine assistance, in meeting the great 
difficulties yet lying before them. 

Sir Cuttine Earpiey Smita then took the chair. 
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The Rev. Dr. Sreane then introduced the third portion of the paper 

oe rag by the Select Sub-Committee, concerning Nt General Copeniae 

The Rev. Dr. Scumucker moved, and the Rev. Dr. Buntine 

seconded,—‘‘ J. That the Alliance shall consist of those persons, in all 

ge of the world, who shall concur in the principles and objects adopted 

y the Conference, it being understood that such persons adhere as 
s in their individual ps soa 

We omit the other clauses which do not refer to the question in which 
we are particularly interested. 

: The Rev. J. H. Hinton moved, and the Rev. J. V. Himes seconded : 
: That in the first clause, after the words ‘ those persons,’ the words ‘ not 
— ners ”” be inserted. 

r. HINTON remarked, that he regretted the necessity for bringi 
forward this subject. But he was not responsible for its introduction, p- 
for the calamitous results which might follow. Those were responsible 
who were connected with this abominable system, and who while being 
more or less implicated had been admitted as members of this organiza- 
tion. He greatly feared, that if the amendment which he proposed was 
not adopted, some slave-holders would find their way into the Alliance. 
And as such, he could not receive or extend to them the right hand of 
fellowship, or recognise them as Christians. He advocated the adoption 
of the amendment from what had been already done by the Committee in 
the preliminary meetings. He referred to the resolutions adopted at 
Birmingham, and the subsequent proceedings, and insisted that consistency 
required that they should persist in their resolution to exclude all slave- 
holders. In the second place, the pledged position of a large portion of 
British Christians demanded it. Their deep-seated abhorrence of the 
system, and the resolutions adopted in various ecclesiastical bodies, 
rendered it impossible for them to have any fellowship with slave-holders. 
And, in the third place, the attitude of slave-holders themselves require it. 
Slave-holding was man-stealing ; and when he could acknowledge a sheep- 
stealer as a Christian, he could acknowledge a man-stealer as one. He 
would, doubtless, be told, that slave-holders were in peculiar circum- 
stances, and that many of them are good, kind, hospitable, &c. All that 
went for nothing with him, so long as the fact remained that he was a 
man-stealer. Will you admit the man-stealer, with all his guilt, and 
exclude the man who does not believe in water-baptism ? I may be told, 
(said Mr. Hinton) that we should leave this subject to our American 
brethren, who understand the circumstances better than we do, and to 
whom it belongs to remove the evil. I have seen American brethren 
before to-day, and am not wholly ignorant on this subject. I have heard 
the opinions of men as able and worthy as our brethren who are members 
of this Alliance. We have but a part of the American church here. 
The Abolitionists are not represented in this body. And if we are going 
to prop up American slavery by this Alliance, I consider it a most 
unfortunate movement. 

Mr. Himes, who seconded the motion, is a disciple of Mr. Miller, 
whose theory respecting the end of the world created some excitement in 
the United States some few years since. He spoke of the corrupting 
influence of slavery, and the importance of preserving the Alliance fn its 
purity from all contamination with it. He expressed his strong sympathy 
for the slave, and his anxiety that the Alliance should give no countenance 
to this worst of abominations, but should bring the whole weight of its 
influence to bear upon the system. 

Before any further remarks were made, Sir CuLuine called the atten- 
tion of the audience to the silence and calmness manifested by the 
American brethren, and expressed his admiration of the grace of God in 
enabling them to listen to remarks which must have cut them to the heart’s 
core, with so much Christian meekness. 

Rev. Mr. Bratnerp, of Philadelphia, made a few observations. He 
was sorry that this subject had been introduced to disturb the delightful 
harmony which they had enjoyed. He did not wish to make a speech. 
He would leave that for older and cooler heads. But he hoped if the 
discussion must come, that it would be conducted in a proper spirit. 

Dr. Cox, of New York, also expressed similar regrets, and remarked 
that he would wait for others, though he was prepared to speak. 

The Rev. Mr. Pomeroy, from Maine, United States, alluding to a 
remark of Mr. Hinton, that the abolitionists were not represented in the 
Alliance, remarked, that he believed he had been considered an abolitionist 
for twelve or fifteen years past. He would refer the brethren to men 
well known (naming five or six leading abolitionists of England), of whom 
they could learn whether he was or not. He believed, also, that he was 
not the only abolitionist who was a member of the Alliance. He divided 
the Americans with reference to slavery into three classes. There was 
first a very small and decreasing number in the slave states who advocated 
the propriety of slavery. There was a second class, which embraces a 
large majority of the population, particularly those in the northern states, 
who are not technically abolitionists, and yet are decidedly opposed to 
slavery. They do not belong to any Abolitionist Society for various 
reasons, and yet are sighing and crying to be delivered from this evil. 
Besides these, there is a class technically known as abolitionists. He 
hoped that this state of things would be borne in mind in speaking upon 
the subject. He insisted, ae. that we must make a distinction between 
the system and the individuals included in it. And though he had never 
made an apology for slavery, he was deeply anxious that the subject 
should be kept in abeyance for a short time, and not be suffered to rend 
the Alliance. 

Dr. Smytu, of Charleston, South Carolina, opposed the introduction 
of the subject. First, it was unni to introduce it. The question 
was not of such a character as to oblige any one to thrust it upon us just 
at this time. In the second place, it was inexpedient. - You hazard the 
existence of the Alliance by doing so. You implicate France as well as 
the United States. You introduce a subject that is essentially political 
in its nature, nay, a national question, which will awaken all the low, 
vulgar feelings of political animosity. It is a subject respecting which 
you are divided amongst yourselves. It is one altogether inappropriate 
to the objects of the Alliance, which seeks to unite us in Christian love. 
It conflicts with some of the fundamental principles which we have just 
adopted; such as a disavowal of any attempt to define the limits of 
Christian brotherhood, and an acknowledgment of the right and duty of 

rivate judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures. It opens a door 
or the admission of a gran a i a 5 aS With 
equal propriety might we introduce ic of Churc tate, or 
ntemperance, or any other crying sin. "7 





Dr. Patron, alluding to a remark of Mr. Hinton’s respecting the 


responsibility of introducing this agitating subject, spoke of the time when 
the resolutions respecting gets Googe received by the American brethren. 
It was after they had made all their prelim ents for 


home to attend the meeting. Some of them had embarked, others were 
on the eve of departure ; and it was too late to t any alteration, or 
enter any protest. He could assure the brethren, that if the resolutions 
had been received earlier they would have prevented the attendance of 
numbers who are now present. The brethren felt embarrassed on receiving 
them, and did not know what to do. But since they had only been 
adopted in the Aggregate Committee, and could be altered when all were 
assembled, they had concluded to attend. Such being the facts, he 
submitted, the question where the responsibility of introducing this 
subject rested ? ‘They had crossed the water to attend the meetings of 
the Alliance, at considerable expense, and some of them with much 
suffering. And it was not to witness the birth of a British child, or form 
a mere local organization, but an Alliance forthe world. Before he left it 
had been said, the Alliance would be a great anti-slavery society ; but he 
had said no. He offered no apology for slavery. He often had coloured 
people at his table, and walked with them in the Broadway. The pro- 
vidence of God moved against slavery. The products of free-labour were 
becoming articles of trade, and thus the price of the slave was lowered. 
He thought letters might be written urging, and arguing ; but never let it 
be a test of admission. If it were, the Alliance would be a great 
glorification meeting, and would end in nothing. The Anti-state Church 
question might with as much reason be introduced. The American 
Church had less power than it was supposed. Individual states must be 
worked upon to effect this change. 

The Rev. Dr. WarpLaw said, they stood on critical ground, but to 
him the position was firm; all were of one mind in opposing slavery. 
He believed it sinful, and to admit the slave-holder would be to sanction 
great moral evil. He suggested an amendment, which would express 
their abhorrence of the system, but would not make it a test of admission. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER MonnroE wished to follow the spirit of the New 
Testament, which would lead them to remain silent. o knew, but in 
less than years, all the evil would be banished. But this effort would 
make of one, three Alliances—English, American, and Continental; and 
why should this be ? 

The discussion was proceeding, when Sir CuLttinc Earpigy Smita 
vacated the chair ; which was taken by THomas Farmer, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Patron moved, and the Rev. A. D. CampBELL seconded 
the adjournment ; and the Rev. I. Top Brown having engaged in prayer, 
the assembly broke up. ; 


The scene at this time is most exciting. The combatants have laid 
aside their armour, they have risen from the conflict, but it is only for a 
time. Groups are collected together; knots of disputants are talking 
loudly and decidedly ; the hard words and not softer blows in Conference 
seem to have created the desire for keeping up the skirmish, and the words, 
‘‘ our laws,’’ ‘‘ freedom,’’ “‘ colonization,’’ ‘‘ colour,’’ “‘ public opinion,’’ 
are heard on every hand. Close to me stands an American patriarch, 
whose eyes are moist with tears; ‘‘ Brethren, you are too warm. Re- 
member the work you have to do and be wise.’” Whatever else may have 
characterized the opening discussion there is most evidently, on the part 
of our Transatlantic brethren a firm resolve to throw themselves into a 
full and fair inquiry ; and most nobly have they sustained the rough usage 
which, in the case of some speakers, they have met with, The whole of 
their body, about sixty, have just now retired, (while the other members 
are dining), that they may spend the interval in prayer. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 


On the re-assembling of the Conference, at five o’clock, a great 
might be observed. The absence of the Americans from the dinner table 
had created at first some surprise, but when the cause was known a 
solemn feeling seemed at once to overwhelm the assembly. The effect 
was good—a purifying influence had been at work—there was a meekness 
of deportment, gentleness of tone, and charity in the look that told it. 
The men who went out to pray as those cast down, and saying from the 
bottom of their hearts, ‘‘ Lord, we know not what to do, our eyes are up 
unto thee,’”’ returned with a firmer step and more cheerful countenance. 
The Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox presided over the devotional exercises, and Mr. 
Hargrave and Professor Lorimer engaged in prayer. The Chairman then 
addressed the Conference, upon the portion of Scripture contained in 
Rev. v., after which 

Sin Cuttine Earpiey Smiru took the chair, and the discussion of 
the amendment of the Rev. J. H. Hinton was resumed by the Rev. Dr. 
Patton, the mover of the adjournment. The discussion commenced with 
all vigour, and was throughout conducted most dispassionately and 
courteously. It is impossible to enumerate the speakers, much less the 
substance of their remarks; but there were some who were very con- 

icuous in the discussion. The Rev. W. Ewbank’s remarks were most 
decidedly in favour of the’admission of slave-holders ; it was not systems 
so much as men that they were to attack. If the system of slavery was 
to be denounced, and by men who directly or indirectly Bagge: ern in 
the system, what would become of him as connected with a system of 
religious worship, which ‘destroyed more souls than it saved?’’ Mr. 
Pringle, Dr. Urwick, Dr. Patton, Professor Emory, and Dr. Wardlaw 
followed. The latter contended strongly against the omission of this test 
to membership, and spoke with that calm and imperturbable dignity which 
so strikingly characterizes him. Professor Emory, with those deep feelings 
which showed the sincerity of his heart, urged most pointedly the insertion 
of the resolution. The excitement of the discussion was then growing 
intense, and the.same determination was evinced by both parties to yiel 
nothing of their respective principles. To chec » however, the 
amendment was, with the consent of the Conference, pro tem., withdrawn. 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox moved, and the Rev. Epnwarp BickERstETa 
seconded :—‘‘ That the motion now before the Conference,— the amend- 
ment proposed by the Rev. J. H. Hinton,—together with other sug- 
gestions offered by members of the Conference thereon, be referred to the 
following committee for mature consideration, and that they rt to the 
next sitting of the Conference :—Revs. Dr. Beecher, Dr. (New 
York), Dr. Patton, Dr. Schmucker, Dr. Olin, Dr. Erskine Mason, S. 
L. Pomeroy, E. N. Kirk, Dr. De Witt, Dr. Skinner, Mr. Brainerd, Dr. 
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| orearagey Elton, Dr. Peck, J. V. Himes, Dr. Bunting, E. 
B. W. Noel, J. H. Hinton, T. Scales, I. Nelson, A. Monod, 
, ane Be F. A. Cox, Dr. Morison, A. Gordon, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. 
Urwick, Dr. Alder, W.M. Bunting, A. S. Thelwall, Dr. Massie, G. 
. , J. Burns, and Dr. Hoby; and J. S. 
Blackwood, LL.D., Sir E. Smith, J. Hamilton, J. Standfield, J. 
Henderson, T. Farmer, C. Baker, R. T. Haynes, and S. E. Morse, Esqrs.’’ 


: 
: 


The Rey. Jacos Sraniey then pronounced the Benediction, and the | 
Conference adjourned 


to Saturday, at 10 a.m. 


SATURDAY, Avevusr 29. 
The Conference assembled this morning at 10 a.m. 
CALDWELL moved, and the Rev. W. Bevan seconded, ‘‘ That 
the Rev. Thomas Waugh preside over the devotional exercises.’’ 
Wesley's Selection was sung, part of Philippians i. 
and ii. were read, and the Rev. Thomas Mortimer engaged in prayer ; 
at the conclusion of which the Rev. W. Bevan reminded the Conference, 
that the committee were in deliberation in another apartment, upon the 
Slavery Question, and suggested that special devotional exercises should 
be continued on their behalf, that the Holy Spirit might guide them to an 
harmonious and satisfactory issue. 
Sir Cuttine Earpiey Smita then took the chair, and the minutes of 
the previous sitting were read and confirmed. 
Rev. W. Bevan then read the 138th Psalm, and further implored 
the Divine blessing on behalf of the Special Committee. 
The Rev. Dr. Cox reported progress on behalf of the Special Com- 
mittee, and moved“ "That the Committee have leave to continue their 


sitting, and that the following members of the Conference be added to — 


their number: “ Revs. Dr. Barth, H. Hoffman, M. Fisch, Dr. Emory, 
M. Bonnet, M. Bost, and M. Frossard. 

This was seconded by Mr. Bevan, and carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Steane further entreated the direction of God on behalf 
of the Committee, in a most impressive and beautiful prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Car.ixe, of Dublin, moved, and the Rev. Dr. Smytn 
{Charleston) seconded—“ That a message be sent to the Committee, 
fequesting them to take ample time for the mature consideration of the 
question now before them. 

The Rev. Dr. F. A. Cox presented the following Report of the Select 
Committee, which was read . the Rev. Dr. S. H. Cox. :—‘“ In respect 
to the necessity of personal holiness, the Alliance are of opinion that it is 
recognised in the article of the Basis—on the work of the Spirit ; and in 
reference to various social evils existing in countries within the circle of 
this Alliance,—such as the profanation of the Lord’s-day, intemperance, 
duelling, and the sin of slavery, —they commend these and similar evils to 
the consideration of the branches; trusting that they will study to promote 
the. general purity and the Christian honour of this confederation by all 

means. And in respect especially to the system of slavery, and 
every other form of oppression in any country, the Alliance are unanimous 
im deploring them, as in many ways obstructing the progress of the Gospel ; 
and express their confidence that no branch will admit to membership 
slave-holders, who, by their own fault, continue in that position, retaining 
their fellow-men in slavery, from regard to their own interests. 

The Rev. J. H. Hinton moved, and the Rev. A. T. Hopxins 
seconded, ‘‘ That the Report now received be adopted.’’ 

The Rev. Jonn Ne son then moved, and James SranpDFIELD, 
Esq. seconded, ‘‘ That, whereas it is impossible for this Conference to 
legislate for particular cases or exceptions, no slave-holder be admitted to 
a of the Alliance.’’ 

amendment was, however, negatived, and the motion was carried. 

After a hymn had been sung, the Conference remained for a short period 
in silence. Rev. Tuomas Binney then engaged in prayer, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. The Conference, instead of adjourning at one, 
as usual, sat continuously till ten o’clock. Very many of the members 
have left the Conference and returned home. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
(From the Patriot.) 


‘We perceive from the letters we receive, the character of the writers, 
and the character, also, of their communications, that we shall not only 
have to express our own matured sentiments on the EvANGELIcAL 
Axtrance, but also to admit, to some extent, the view of correspondents 
on the subject. If so, we promise, once for all, that fair play shall be 
given to both sides ; for, although our own minds are more than ever 
made up 2s to the present movement, our object, in admitting letters 

it, will not be to fortify our own demurs and objections, but to 
afford the members of the Alliance, and others, an opportunity of judging 
how their proceedings are regarded out of doors. 

‘The sittings of the Conference have not yet concluded; and it seems 
quite as much as our American friends will be able to accomplish, to get 
away by the next steamer, Hitherto, American slavery has proved to be 
the “great difficulty’’ of the Evangelical Alliance. On this rock, 
it has well nigh split, and may yet be wrecked. The subject occupied 
the Conference during protracted sittings on Friday and Saturday; and, 
although it was supposed that a happy couclusion had beeen arrived 
at, yet, we find that great anxiety prevails on the subject this morning. 
‘We could name four or five of the most distinguished Dissenters in the 
Conference, who entered Freemasons’ Hall on Saturday morning, with 
every expectation of being constrained to secede before night. In 
short, there were great apprehensions, on Saturday forenoon, that this 
difficult subject would issue in the breaking up of the Alliance. 
The fault, if fault there were, was in allowing the apple of discord to be 
thrown in. The fundamental principle of the Alliance had been deter- 
mined. Mr. Hinton had avowed his preference for a moral or an 
experimental, in place of a doctrinal test. A doctrinal test, however, 
was ‘preferred; and thenceforward, the question for any one seeking 

dmission into the Alliance was not, Are you a true Christian? 


) are you a slave-owner? or any question of that kind, but simply, 
| Do you believe so and so? The Alliance is not to be a body of 
| experimental believers, but merely a body of men of orthodox belief, 
| according to the fixed and settled creed of the Alliance. The question of 
| slavery, therefore, could be introduced only in violation of the fundamental 
law of the body; a violation of a far more serious and essential character 
| than that which has been thrown in our teeth. However, the subject 
1 could not be kept out. It was forced forward with so much zeal and 
resolution, and by advocates of such a class, that the Conference felt they 
| had no choice but to entertain it. After a long and ineffectual struggle, 
the Americans contending for their notions of liberty, and the British for 
theirs, the question was referred, on the motion of the Rey. Dr. F. A. 
Cox, to a large committee, comprising Americans, British, and Europeans. 
This committee for some time laboured in vain. At length, having sepa- 
rated into three sections, English, American, and European, each section 
considered the subject apart, and then they compared notes. The recom- 
mendations of all three sections were in turn rejected by the full com- 
mittee, which ultimately agreed upon a Report that was presented to the 
Conference, and underwent a long and warm discussion. An amendment 
was moved by the Rev. Mr. Netson, a staunch Anti-slavery man from 
Ireland, in which he was sustained by another gentleman from that 
country; but the amendment was negatived, and the report of the 
committee was eventually adopted. The Americans, however, though 
they seemed to have yielded, appear ill at ease ; and we believe that some 
of the English, on the other hand, feel that they have sanctioned an 
unworthy compromise. There has been a muster of the transatlantic 
members to breakfast this morning, to induce them to withdraw a con- 
templated protest, and, if we are rightly informed, they have assented. 
Whether this show of concession on one side will lead to equal concession 
on the other, remains to be seen. Meantime, the following is at present 
the decision of the Conference on this knotty question : —- 

‘¢ And in respect especially to the system of slavery, and every other 
form of oppression in any country, the Alliance are unanimous in 
deploring them, as in many ways obstructing the progress of the gospel ; 
and express their confidence, that no branch will admit to membership 
slave-holders who, BY THEIR OWN FAULT, continue in that position, 
retaining their fellow-men in slavery from regard to their own 
interests.’" 

Now, we have not room to sustain our judgment by remark; but, 
without the least hesitation, we pronounce this to be a debateable compro-~ 
mise, unworthy of either party—a compromise which will excite the con- 
tempt of Anti-slavery men by its evasiveness, and the chuckling of pro- 
slavery men by its intangibleness. It is neither more nor less than an 
imbodiment of Mr. Duncan’s nice distinction between to have and to 
hold. Far better had the Conference refused to admit the question at all, 
than thus give their sanction ‘to slave-holding Christians. 





Parliamentary Entelligence. 


August 10th and 13th. 


oem 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


The Earl of CuarEnpon said he rose to move the first reading of the 
Sugar Duties Bill. He would not then trespass on their patience by 
entering into the general subject of protection, or endeavouring to show 
what had been the consequences resulting from it. For the last four 

ears, in each succeeding session, in one form or another, to a greater or 
ess extent, Parliament had recorded its deliberate judgment, that the 
protective system was an erroneous one. He must do the West Indian 
interest the justice to acknowledge that upon that question, to them so 
important, they had claimed nothing to which their countrymen were not 
also entitled, they had urged no advantages as colonial agriculturists, 
which were not, they said, conceded to British agriculturists. He said 
this advisedly. From the moment that the West Indian interest under- 
stood that the abolition of the corn-laws in this country was a settled 
point, they felt that they could no longer look for the exclusion of foreign 
sugar, or maintain the untenable distinction which had been made between 
sugar the produce of free labour, and sugar the produce of slave-labour. 
So much had they been tortured by doubts, by constant agitations out of 
doors, and by annual discussions in Parliament, which had rendered their 
business profitless, their property unsaleable, and all improvement by the 
investment of capital and the introduction of inery impossible, 
their own readiness for a final settlement almost equalled the impatience 
which had been felt for it by the of this country. It was no 
wonder that the common sense of the British people revolted agai 
the payment of £3,200,000 annually, simply for the p of ‘being 
put on the shortest allowance of one of the necessaries of life. Forty 
years ago, when the population of this country was far less than it 
1s now, according to the lowest estimate, the annual amount of sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom was 22Ib. for every individual. That 
that was no exagerated statement might be inferred from the fact, that 
at the present moment the allowance of sugar for aged paupers in the 
workhouses was 2231b.; while for the sailors on board her Majesty’s 
ships the amount was 34lb. 30z. Yet, notwithstanding the increase which 
taken place in our wealth and population; notwithstanding the 
extent to which our mode of living and standard of comfort, as a nation, 
had been raised, the average amount per head now consumed in this 
country was very little more than 16lb. He now came to the con- 
sumption of sugar. In 1821 it was 4,000,000 cwt. ; in 1831, 4,000,000 
ewt.; and in 1841, 4,000,000 cwt.; in 1844, 4,300,000cwt.; and 
in ‘1845, 5,000,000 cwt. Thegrevenue on from 1828 to 
1845 varied from £5,500,000 to 3,800,000. Phe price of sugar 
had varied very little during the last 17 years. In the year 1828, 
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% was £1 11s. 6d. per owt.; in 1845, £1 12s. 11d. The lowest 
in 1831) £1 3s. 8d., and the highest (as was understood in 
840) £2 0s. 8d. The population during the same period had increased 
of 4,000,000. He thought the time had now arrived when 
af seegey Wehner ni patente 

uty on British colonial 
the proposed scale of duties. Had the same 
rs been committed in the management of their lordships’ estates as 

ha 


hey proposed 
ly, 14s. The 


erro 
had characterised the ent of West Indian property, their value 
ve been equally reduced. Let those injurious restrictions by 
which the progress of the colonies was retarded be done away with; let | 
that state of doubt and uncertainty by which improvement was restrained 
and exertion relaxed be abolished ; let the vicious system of differential 
duties be put down, and every facility given to the importation of labour ; 
let both the proprietor and labourer on their own resources, and 
depend upon it the West Indians would have no more ground for fear 
than the East Indians, who, as Sir J. Hogg stated in another place, did 
not complain of the bill, and did not authorise any one to remonstrate 
against it. (Hear, hear.) In fact, the protection still granted them was 
not trivial or insignificant. For the first year they would have a pro- 
tection of 50 per cent.; the second year of 43 per cent. ; the third year, 
32 per cent. ; the fourth year, 21 per cent.; and the fifth year, 10 per 
_ cent. Now, with regard to the quantity of sugar that might be expected, 
he was far from attaching any undue reliance upon estimates i 
an article subject to such variation as sugar, but, collecting his data from 
the best sources, it was estimated that the quantity of colonial sugar which 
would be imported between July 5, 1846, and July 5, 1847, would be 
between 230,000 and 240,000 tons; next year between 240,000 and 
250,000 tons; the following years respectively between 250,000 and 
268,000 tons; 260,000 and 280,000 tons; 270,000 and 295,000 tons. 
With respect to another important branch of the subject, namely revenue, 
he was sure the House would feel the necessity of increasing it, so that 
they might be able to place their national defences in a better condition, 
provide a fund for extending education, and for more efficiently carrying 
on the public service. Assuming that the estimates which he had just 
read respecting the quantity of sugar were correct, the revenue from 
colonial and foreign sugar would be, for the first year, between the 5th 
of July, 1846, and the 5th of July, 1847, £4,060,000; the following 
year, £4,460,000; the following year, 4,758,000; the following years 
pos grain! £5,000,000 and £5,287,000. He would not yield to his noble 
and learned friend opposite, or to any man living, in his horror and 
detestation of that infamous traffic, and there was no sacrifice and no risk 
which he was not prepared to incur to put it down; and if he thought 
that by persevering in the course which they had hitherto adopted they 
would be successful in putting an end to it, he would not be a party to 
the present measure. But at the same time he should require to know 
if the success was as real as the sacrifice—(hear, hear)—that as they 
diminished the comforts of the people and the receipts of the Exchequer, 
they at the same time put an end to the traffic in slaves. He should like 
to see that the question of colonial protection was not mixed up with the 
slave question. Now, could any one, calmly and dispassionately reviewing 
the past, say that they succeeded, notwithstanding all that they had done 
for the last thirty years in stopping the progress of the slave-trade ? 
Though they made treaties with almost every maritime power, not one 
of whom believed them to be sincere in their motives, and not one of 
whom cordially co-operated with them—though they spared neither cost 
nor wether tegiy Their their naval force and all their diplomatic skill were 
brought to bear—though, to put down this traffic they impared their 
commerce, injured the revenue, and dimished the comforts of the people 
—though they quarrelled with their best customers and allies who were 
too weak to resist, while to others who were more powerful they suc- 
cumbed—though against two states they passed hostile laws of coercion, 
and with respect to another gave a sham in tion to a convention, 
they were not able to succeed. (Hear, hear, hear.) They were not able 
to check the demand, and consequently they were not able to check the 
supply of slaves, and they would not be able to do so till they made the 
é in slaves an unprofitable one. (Hear, hear, hear.) He affirmed 
that the more readily, because he knew that practical men were ready to 
invest capital in the West Indies as soon as this question was settled, having 
made eaisaletions respecting slave-grown and free-labour sugar; and 
knowing that free-labour sugar already competed with slave-grown sugar in 
the neutral markets of the world. That was also the opinion of some of 
the proprietors themselves. The noble lord then quoted General Flinter, 
who stated that a white did more work than two slaves, and that his 
labour was more economical and profitable. This proved the truth of 
the assertion made by the Abolitionists, that the work of the freeman was 
more profitable than that of the slave, and that the sugar, the produce of 
his labour, would be able to meet that grown by slaves in the markets of 
the world. But this could not be done by a system of protection—-(hear, 
hear )—where the proprietor lived in England, and left his estate to be 
managed by agents whose interests were by no means identical. It must 
be done by a better system of cultivation, and the ng eps of skill and 
machinery. The present moment was favourable for introducing this 
measure, and by its means of putting down the slave-trade, because the 
revolt of the slaves three years ago in Cuba left a deep feeling of alarm 
im the minds of the proprietors of Cuba, so that their abhorrence of the 
slave-trade was hardly greater than their own. [The noble lord here read 
a passage from a memorial presented by the proprietors in Cuba to 
the governor, which confirmed his statement.}] It was much the same 
fn Brazil, where the white population was only one-fifth of the whole. 
They were afraid that the fate of St. Domingo would be their own, and 
were opposed to any further increase of the slave population. When such 
were the feelings of the people of Cuba and Brazil, they would, when they 
became convinced from their example of the economy of free labour, and 
and the extent to which production could be stimulated, follow that 
example. It was remarkable that a great increase of consumption took 
place during the last five or six years. This increase of consumption 
took place principally in Russia, along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in the states composing the Zollverein, and still more than all in the 
United States of America. This was a convincing proof that this 
increased demand of sugar had been made up by great economy in labour, 
and great skill in producing; and therefore it was no idle dream to say, 
that an increased demand would lead to an increase in the slave-trade. 
It was well known that though the slave-trade was declared piracy by the 








before their lordships proposed, and state the objections he entertained— 
first to the details, and next to the principle on which the bill was 
founded ; end, above all, the circumstances under which, at such a period 
of the session, it had been thought proper to introduce it. He agreed 
that it was for the interest of those concerned in the sugar trade that the 
question should be placed on a footing, and no 

question would have influenced him in dealing with it. Having stated se 
much, he was afraid that there was an end of all concurrence in the views 
of his noble friend. The noble lord had gone so far as to say that their 
lordships were compelled to pass to measure for the sake of consistency. 
These were certainly days of rapid change, and the present Parliament 
should go down to Heap ng! as “the rapid-conversion’’ Parliament 
(hear, and a laugh); but for the purpose of consistency in 1646, with a 
Parliament elected in 1841, to declare that in future there should be ne 
distinction between foreign and colonial produce, did appear to require 
some assurance on the part of his noble friend. (Hear.) Although it 
it was desirable to settle the question permanently, it was desirable that 
it should be done by the calm and dispassionate consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Due notice ought to have been given to all who were concerned 
in it, and the country should have had time to its yadgment 
upon the bill. Moreover, it ought not to have brought forward at 
such a period of the session, and in so thin a House. Im 1841, the 
measure proposed by the Government was defeated in the House of 
Commons, an appeal was made to the country, and a new Parliament 
proclaimed its favour of the principle of protection, and its aversion 
to the t of the slave-trade. (Hear, hear.) But was that all? 
In 1844, the right hon. gentleman then at the head of the Government 
introduced into the House of Commons a measure for the admission of 
free-grown sugar, and drawing a broad distinction between that and 
slave-grown sugar; and most emphatically was it announced by the 
Government at that period, that the principle upon which they intended 
to proceed was what they then announced. 
and West Indies, and to foreign countries employing free labour, 
they might safely invest their capital upon the fact of a British Act of 
Parliament. Was that all? In the commencement of the present 

the right honourable baronet then at the head of the Government declared 
his intention of adhering to the principle of the exclusion of slave-grown 
sugar, at the same time saying that he intended slightly to modify the 
distinction between foreign free-grown sugar, and British sugar, and no 


of June a continuance of the present duties was asked for a single month. 
A change of government took place; there was another continuance for 
a month, and it was not till after the period of the annual expiration 
the sugar duties that, for the first time in England—for the first time our 
countrymen in the East and West Indies, and our new customers through- 
out the world—were told that the sugars which they had been authorized 
to import were to be subjected to a competition from which Parliament 
had actually guaranteed them. (Hear, hear.) At the close of July, 
after a change of administration, when all political parties were in con- 
fusion, the new Government, without a moment’s hesitation or delay, 
pressed forward a bill, which now, in the course of a fortnight, was 
submitted, he would not in mockery say, to the deliberation of their lord- 
ships, but which was thus hastily brought before them; and they were 
called upon suddenly and without warning, to abolish altogether the system 
which, two years, aye, two months ago, they had declared their intention 
to adhere to. (Cheers.) He also objected to the principle of the 
He objected to it upon grounds of policy and expediency; and but for 
what his noble friend (the Earl of ) had said, upon the ground 
of consistency. He would take his lowest ground first—namely, expe- 
diency. Never was there a period when such a measure was so little 
called for as the present. A few months ago i 

lower, and the supply greater, than at any period since the 

of the slaves. In 1340, the Government. of that day might have had 
some pretence for reducing the duty on . In that year the 

sugar was 48s. 8d. per cwt., exclusive of Seer in 1841, it fell to 

in 1842, to 36s. 11s.; and in 1843, too 33s. 9d.; in 1844, the price was 
33s. 8d.; and in 1845, it had fallen to 32s. 11d. That was his answer 
to the alleged sugar famine. The cultivation was big advancing, 
while the price of sugar was falling. The consumption risen from 
200,000 tons to 242,000 tons. The supply from their colonies had pro- 
portionately increased as the price diminished. introduced last 
year 245,000 tons to meet the p nico dy but they met it at a reduced price. 
His noble friend calculated that next year they were to have 270,000 tons, 
the following 290,000, and the next 318,000. He could hardly calculate 
on an increased production in the West Indies; but it was quite clear, 
that as the law now was had every reason to believe, in the 
course of the present year, would receive a su which would be 
far more than equal to the demand, and co: tly price must fall. 
He asked, then, on what ground was it that they sought to draw from 
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extraneous sources a supply which they could not possibly want? His 
noble friend said that the consumption of the country was below what it 
ought to be; why it was double, aye, treble the consumption of any other 
country in Europe. He did not deny the correctness of the admission that 
a diminution in the price of sugar would effect an increase in its consump- 
tion ; but the question was, whether that reduction in price would not lead 
to the most injurious consequences. The increase in the introduction of 
from their colonies, within the last few years, was only attributable 

to the expectation the colonists had of a good market in this country. By 
that expectation they were involved in heavy expenses to produce sufficient 
sugar to supply this market, and now this Government was about to pass 
& measure which would render all those hopes which they induced them to 
entertain quite valueless. They were induced, by these expectations, to 
import labourers for the purpose of increased cultivation, and now these 
labourers were to be put on the same footing as the slave labourers of 
Cuba and Brazil, by having those advantages which they expected taken 
away from them. He denied that there had been no improvements in the 
West Indies. On the contrary, within the last few years he believed that, 
on the assumption that a system which could be relied upon existed, great 
improvement did take place in the West Indies. That improvement was 
effected by the expectations which the Government held out, and were now 
about to falsify by transferring that advantage to the labourers of Brazil 
and Cuba. (Cheers.) Now he came to the last question—namely, the 
encouragement which this measure would give to the cursed slave-trade. 
He listened with astonishment when he heard his noble friend deny that an 
increased demand in this country would have a tendency to stimulate 
slavery. Were they to be told that it afforded no stimulus to the slave- 
trade when they increased a demand which would call for an increased 
supply to be obtained only by means of increased slave-labour, thereby 
increasing the value of slaves? ‘lhey were going to add £5 per ton to the 
nett profit of the slave-proprietors and importers in Brazil, and thereby 
they would increase the profit on every slave engaged in the cultivation of 
sugar. Although by the great stimulus of higher wages and greater 
encouragement of industry they might induce the free labourer to increase 
his exertions, yet no such motive could act on the mind of the slave 
labourer. By this system they would add to the punishment of the slave. 
The deficiency of 25,000 tons, which would follow this measure, in their 
supply from their own colonies, would have to be provided by 10,000 
slaves from the coast of Africa. (Hear.) Were they prepared, with 
their eyes open, for the purpose of reducing temporarily and immediately 
the price of sugar by a small fraction, to incur a moral guilt and 
responsibility, and to involve themselves in all the consequences of a 
certain increase in the exportation of slaves to the amount of ten, or 
— twenty, thousand, from the coast of Africa, for the purpose of 
creasing the produce of Cuba, and Brazil? Great horrors, and frequently 
the loss of life, followed the pursuit of obtaining slaves from the coast of 
Africa. He agreed with the noble lord who expressed an opinion that, 
when they considered the loss of life that was consequent on the attempt 
to suppress the slave-trade, it was enough to make one hesitate in deciding 
whether their philanthropy had or had not been misdirected. (Cheers. ) 
He saw the other day an account of the slaughter of several slaves on the 
part of a slave-trader, in order to avoid the effects of the vigilance of their 
cruisers on the coast of Africa. They should not on the one hand, at the 
expense of the lives of many brave men, enter into an agreement with 
foreign nations, to suppress the slave-trade. while, on the other hand, they 
afford a stimulus to the avarice and the cupidity of theslave-trader. They 
should not adopt a measure which was justly characterized as a most 
extreme folly, and almost laid them open to the charge of being guilty of 
systematic hypocrisy. He was perfectly convinced of this, that if they 
were called upon to sacrifice one of two measures, the suppression of 
pra es ¥s the means of gy ng on the coast of Africa, or the 
usion of slave-grown sugar for the same purpose, ought, for the 
sake of humanity, to withdraw their “aes from ang ber of Africa. 
After having given £20,000,000 ‘for the emancipation of slaves, they 
would, by passing this measure, put themselves up as a laughing-stock, 
and an object for the contempt and ridicule of the world. His noble friend 
said that he was ready, for the purpose of putting down the slave-trade, 
to make any sacrifice; but here he was called upon merely to make a 
sacrifice of a halfpenny in the price of a pound of sugar. Did the noble 
earl opposite read the report made last year by Her Majesty’s commissioners 
with respect to Havannah? He said that it was not the cruisers on the 
coast of Africa that caused the decrease in the amount of slavery that 
existed there, but that it was the exclusion of slave-grown sugar from the 
British market that prevented the importation of slaves. That single 
check on the slave-trade was what the Government were now about to 
remove. (Cheers.) There was another question which he wished to have 
explained by Her Majasty’s Government. His noble friend said that the 
West Indies did not object to their being put on a footing of full compe- 
tition, provided there should be no restriction on immigration labourers, 
and provided the Government would remove all differential duties. He 
said that he would consent toremove them. He (Lord Stanley) said that 
was a question far apart from the question of slave-trade. Did not his 
noble friend know that for many years great inconvenience was felt in all 
their colonies from the existence of those very differential duties, and that 
in the year 1842, an Act was introduced by the Board of Trade for fixing 
the differential duties, in order to make some uniformity in the trade and 
i aaa ene, . bee Gerace While the colonies were allowed to 
e any differen u ey pleased, they would be involved in great 
difficulties, The West Indies, after the ee of such a measure aa this. 
must compete with foreign slave-growing countries, and would compel the 
necessity of increased labour on the part of the latter; and sanctioning 
the introduction of free labourers into their colonies, so far as Africa was 
concerned, would be as bad as giving encouragement to slavery. He 
wished to hear from the Government what was the free, unrestricted 
supply of labour which they were now about to confer as a boon upon the 
West Indians, and by means of which they were to be enabled to enter 
into that competition which they could not now engage in. He entertained 
strong and insuperable objections to this hasty and ill-considered measure, 
which could not, under present circumstances, be considered a permanent 
settlement, and which, therefore, would not realize the advantages 
anticipated from it. It could not go to the country as the deliberate 
expression of the judgment of Parliament ; still less was it the deliberate 
expression of the judgment of the people of this country. He believed 
the country would hesitate before purchasing this advantage at the cost of 








an operation that would render worse than useless and nugatory all the 
efforts they had been making for the last ten or twelve years—all the 
sacrifices they had made—all the money and blood they had expended. 
It would be difficult to persuade the people of this country that a measure 
which raised by twenty-five per cent. the price of an article mainly produced 
in Cuba, and mainly kept up by the slave-trade, would have no tendency 
to encourage slavery, and to promote and countenance that slave-trade 
which the people of this country had made stupendous sacrifices, and were 
prepared, asa moral and a Christian people, to make still greater sacrifices, 
utterly to exterminate. At any other period of the session, in any other 
state of parties, under any other circumstances of the House, he should 
not have felt that he was doing his duty had he limited himself to stating 
the objections he entertained to this bill. He should move, but only for 
the purpose of placing on record his opinion, that the bill be read a first 
time that day three months. He did not desire to divide the House ; but 
he wished it to be recorded that he for one entertained the strongest and 
— objection to this bill, and would say ‘‘ No’’ to its first reading. 
ear. ) 

. Lord DenMAN said he felt it his duty, to himself and to all with whom 
he had been connected in political life, to declare his direct and irreconcilable 
hostility to the principles upon which this bill wasfounded. _Its immediate 
and necessary consequence would be—what had been stated in 1841 by the 
noble lord now at the head of the Government—to encourage and stimulate 
the trade in human beings. The very object of the measure was a sufficient 
proof of this; because, unless the number of slaves was very greatly 
increased, how could an increased production of sugar take place? No 
one could speak of slavery and the slave-trade with any degree of 
moderation, or any other feeling than the most perfect abhorrence of the 
principle and all its details; and, accordingly, the noble earl who had 
opened this debate with such great ability, and in so very lucid a manner, 
had found it necessary to express his abhorrence of it. But it was rather 
difficult to believe that those evils were so regarded by those who produced 
a bill the direct tendency of which was to increase them. It seemed 
impossible for the world to believe that those who now said, ‘‘ I want 
cheap sugar at the expense of slave-labour,’’ were the natural descendants, 
politically speaking, of those who, at all events and all hazards, were 
determined to abolish the slave-trade. If there was not to be an immense 
increase in the number of slaves, he was at a loss to understand how the 
vast supply of sugar expected from this measure was to be produced. 
The great argument for the measure was derived from the inconsistency 
of dealing with different slave-grown commodities in a different manner. 
But if there was such inconsistency—if our policy was in one part good 
and in another bad—we were not, for the sake of consistency, to sacrifice 
the good and take the bad. Before this measure was introduced, the 
resources of the East Indies and the Mauritius should have been considered. 
When it was said that the principle of free trade was all-powerful and 
irresistible, was that principle to be applied to a traffic of bloodshed, 
piracy, and murder? He had thought it to be his duty to protest against 
this measure ; and when their lordships heard of the advantage of settling 
this question, he maintained that a measure like this, founded upon an 
unjust principle, oould not settle the question ; and it would be a benefit 
to the country that it should not be so settled. If we must submit to the 
domineering principle of free trade, he wanted to know why our own 
subjects should not be permitted to engage in the slave traffic. He 
believed that the people of England would willingly give up their share of 
any advantage they might derive from this measure, sooner than abandon 
the principles on which they had so long contended against slavery. _He 
protested against this measure on the general principles which he had 
always supported. It was not by any means a settlement of the question 
—brought forward in so hasty a manner, at so late a period of the session, 
and founded on unjust principles, it could not be a settlement of the 
question ; and it was to the advantage of the country in general that it 
should not be considered as a settlement of the question. 

The Marquis of LanspowneE said, the efforts heretofore pursued for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, however laudable, had had the effect 
of rendering the poor consumers of this country liable to pay a higher 
price for their sugar than was required for the ordinary purposes of trade. 
The arguments which had been advanced by the noble lords opposite were 
very inconsistent. There were four arguments brought to bear upon it, 
which it was only necessary to bring into juxta position. First of all, 
that it was wrong in principle to consume slave-grown produce ; next, 
that, although wrong in principle, there were cases in which it must 
be done ; and then they were told that the West Indian producers could 
supply this country with all the sugar it required; and then they pro- 
ceeded to show that all that supply would fail, and that there was to be a 
ridiculous and fanciful distinction as to the countries from which the 
supply was to come. They did not diminish the growth of slave-grown 
sugar by the system they had been pursuing; they applied—and he called 
the attention of his noble friend opposite to it—the prosperity and 
commerce of this country to aid and to maintain it. They supplied every 
country that consumed slave-grown sugar with that article, not in an 
honest, or direct, but by an indirect and round-about way. This country 
was the means of supplying Russia with a great portion of what that 
country consumed of slave-grown sugar. The greatest part of it was 
carried from the Brazils and Cuba in British ships. He had an account 
of the number of vessels that had been engaged in that manner during 
the last year. The number of British vessels employed were 23,888 in 
carrying slave-grown sugar from Rio Janeiro only to different parts of the 
world. They carried it to Russia and Austria, who were not scrupulous 
about receiving, nor were they (the English) scrupulous about carrying 
it. It was here the noble lord who spoke second in this debate seemed to 
feel the inconvenience, the want of his own arguments. The noble lord 
(Stanley) after showing the impropriety, the immorality, and the wicked- 
ness of consuming slave-grown produce, stated that there were some 
things which it was extremely convenient to consume. The noble lord 
Stanley) thought of Lancashire and its manufacturers, that it was so 
convenient that they should have cotton. If it was to be a maxim of 
convenience, that noble lord ought not to tell them it was a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. y, it seemed that the noble lord all the 
while had had a thermometer of his own which at slaye-grown sugar rose 
to boiling heat, but when it came down to the cotton of the manufactures, 
immediately sunk to the lowest temperature. The government had 
introduced this measure, not to foster or increase the slave-trade, but to 
give a wholesome stimulus to the production of free-labour sugar, and 
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he (the Marquis of Lansdowne) confidently stated that there was a 
wing disposition in Cuba against the slave-trade, and in the Brazils in 
vour of a system of free labour for the cultivation of sugar. He (the 
Marquis of Lansdowne) had been asked whether he was not prep to 
abandon the means used for putting down the slave-trade. He was not pre- 
to do so; but he hoped that from the increased intelligence exercised 
een the countries, they would be enabled, by the concurrence of the 
government of those countries, to put down the slave-trade. He would 
not go into details at present ; but he must say, that he thought it right, 
having removed the fetters from the negroes, they ought to remove the 
trammels from the West Indian proprietor; that would in some d 
be effected by the present measure. The West Indians would have the 
time and the opportunity to increase their exertions in the production of 
free-labour sugar, and of meeting the increased demand that would arise 
from the cheaper article by an increased supply. 

Lord AsuBurTon thought they might do away with their colonies, if 
they passed this measure ; for the withdrawal of all protection from the 
colonies would be letting all the other countries of the world, with their 
hostile commercial regulations, in upon them, and exposing the West 
Indies to competition with Cuba and the Brazils, where slavery existed in 
all its horrors. He feared that the slave-trade would revive in full force. 
It had abated in Cuba under the government of General Valdez, a man 
who had conferred benefits on humanity, but since his time so many as 
16,000 slaves annually had been imported into that island. Now, as the 
computation was that only one cargo in five reached its destination, 80,000 
must have been embarked on the coast of Africa to supply this number. 
(Hear, hear.) Were we, then, after all our expenditure of men and 
money, to encourage such a state of things? As to the argument that 
we already imported slave-cultivated produce, they wre imported from 
slave states, but not from slave-importing countries. If the question were, 
whether we should import copper ores for instance from Cuba, he should 
give it his determined opposition. As to the importation of cotton it had 
existed for years, mighty interests had grown up under it, and, besides we 
were not called on to deal with it at this moment. We were called on 
to deal with slave-grown sugar, and he for one should not consent to its 
importation. 

Lord MonTEaGte defended the Government for having brought forward 
this measure at so late a period of the session. The great complaint of 
the commercial interests was that so important a question had been 
allowed to remain so long in a state of uncertainty. (Hear, hear.) It 
had been asserted that the legislature was pledged to the maintenance of 
the present sugar duties. Why, for twenty years, they had been in 
constant course of change, and every change had been only the herald of 
one greater and more comprehensive. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
absurd than for the friends of the West Indians to assert that this country 
was pledged to the present system of duties. 

Lord Brovenam said that, after having recently addressed their 
lordships upon this subject, in presenting Mr. Clarkson’s petition, and 
his arguments having up to this hour remained unanswered, he had but 
little to say. He still thought that this was a most unprecedented mode 
of dealing with so large a measure, and that it was a most unprecedented 
time to deal with it. The more he was of opinion that this question ought 
to be permanently settled, the more he felt that this bill should have been 
brought forward at an earlier period of the session. After an amusing 
digression, the noble and learned lord proceeded to urge the injustice of 
passing this bill without affording the West Indians an opportunity of 
being heard against it ; how did their lordships know, if they were heard, 
that the colonists could not make out a satisfactory case against this 
measure? The West Indians could not have been prepared for such 
extraordinary changes of opinion as had been lately exhibited upon this 
question. His lordship then passed some lively strictures upon Sir J. 
W. Hogg, who had seconded Lord Sandon’s motion in 1841, and then 
adnressed himself to what he contended was the whole argument in favour 
of this measure, which resolved itself into this,—that sugar would be 
reduced in price thereby, and brought within the capacity of the bulk of 
the people of this country by a large increase of the supply. Asa plain 
man, he would ask how this reduction of price by the augmentation of the 
supply could happen, unless a large quantity, some 30,000 hogsheads of 
sugar, slave-grown and free-grown, were immediately, or within a year or 
two, brought into the market of England? How was this increase of 
supply to be got? By one way only—the admission of foreign sugar. 
But this bill went to open the market to slave-grown sugar, and there was 
no limit to the supply, which could be increased ad libitum by the African 
slave-trade ; and he warned those noble lords who held up their hands for 
suddenly supplying the British market with 30,000 tons of sugar, that, 
though they might not intend it, they held them up, not for slavery only, 
but for encouraging, stimulating, extending, and exacerbating the curse of 
the African slave-trade. The argument that sugar should not be excluded 
from our market if other slave-grown products were not excluded admitted 
of various answers. Sugar stood upon different grounds from coffee, 
cotton, and tobacco; but they were now dealing with sugar, and sugar 
only. The noble and learued lord drew a powerful picture of the sufferings 
of the slave and the horrors of the slave-trade, and he cited a recent 
declaration of Dr. Lushington, that this bill would render nugatory our 
treaties forthe suppression of the slave-trade. After showing thatfreelabour, 
though it could successfully contend with slave-labour upon fair and equal 
terms, was unable to compete with it unless the market of Africa was 
closed, he said that he little thought, after the victories which had been 
achieved, he should, in 1846, have to rise in his place to denounce the 
slave-trade, and complain that a liberal Government should for the first 
time have introduced a bill for the purpose of actively encouraging and 
extending the African slave-trade. 

Earl Grey appealed to their lordships whether the noble and learned 
lord had made any attempt to answer the arguments which had been 
offered in favour of the bill; he had uttered some amusing jokes, but 
nothing in the way of regular or connected reasoning. The noble earl 
reiterated with much force the arguments in support of the bill derived 
from financial reasons. It was admitted that the proposed measure would 
increase the revenue hy half a million; and had the noble and learned lord 
dealt with the arguments in favour of the bill? Had he attempted to 
show upon what principles we were called on to exclude slave-grown 
sugar from our market? Had he attempted to show how it would 
increase the slave trade ? Did any one say that there was a great principle 
of national duty involved in the matter? Did any one assert that fora 





doubtful and uncertain good they must incur an undoubted evil? What 
could be urged against the measure, after the course which this country 
had pursued with reference to coffee and copper ore? It was said that 
they talked of cotton and coffee without any necessity for doing so; but 
he insisted that there was no sound rule of conduct to be drawn from the 
immutable laws of the Almighty God, which was not of general application. 
He (Earl Grey,) argued that the passing of this bill, instead of givi 

encouragement to the slave-trade, was what was most likely to put pgs | 
to it. He also said boldly, that putting their colonies in competition with 
slave-growing countries was a thing which was best calculated to make 


them exert their industry. He did not concur with his noble friend . 


opposite in thinking that the West Indies were disheartened by this 
measure ; his belief was, that the West Indies were already buckling them- 
selves for the task of competition. In proof of this, the noble lord 
referred to recent accounts from the West Indies, and expressed his belief 
that, in a few years, the division of labour would be carried out as much 
in Jamaica as it was in this country, and that a regular gradation of 
landowner, farmer, and merchant would spring up. 

Lord Staney thought, considering the great interests concerned, her 
Majesty’s ministers would act extremely unwisely in introducing at so late 


a period of the session a bill upon which they themselves were not quite 


Viscount Sr. Vincent presented a petition from West India 
planters and merchants, praying the House not to pass the Sugar Duties 
Bill till the colonists obtained a sufficient supply of labour. The petition 
having been read at length, the noble lord said that the measure of the 
Government was calculated, if not directly, at least indirectly, to favour 
the continuance and extension of slavery. It was totally inconsistent 
with the great objects of the Abolition Act, and would operate as a sliding 
scale to the restoration of slavery. All their measures relating to the 
West Indies were inconsistent, but the present was the most inconsistent 
of all. 

The Bishop of Lonpon (on behalf of the Bishop of Norwich) pre- 
sented a petition from Norwich against the bill. 

The Earl of CLARENDON moved the second reading of the bill. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp said he could assure their lordships it was not 
without a feeling of great diffidence that he addressed himself, even for a 
few moments, to support a cause which in his eyes at least had a character 
of peculiar sacredness. It was because he believed that the question was 
not a mere question of finance, but one most deeply and directly affecting 
the moral character of the country, her character for justice and integrity, 
as well as for humanity, that he felt compelled to obtrude upon their lord- 
ships that evening. But it was peculiarly painful to be opposed to the 
present Government on this particular question. He knew that they had 
been the friends of that cause in those days when it was not in favour, and 
that they were not its mere summer friends. He first knew the name 
of the noble marquis as one to be regarded with honour and admiration, 
from its connection with that cause, and he was aware that the second who 
bore the title of the noble earl who sat next him (Earl Grey) moved in 
1807 for the total abolition of the slave-trade in the other House of 
Parliament. But he begged to say at once that he intended to convey no 
covert insinuation whatever that those noble lords who took another view of 
the question, were one whit less humane, or one whit less earnest to prevent 
the slave-trade and slavery than himself. The deficiency in the supply 
of sugar in the English market did not arise from the fact that we were 
not able to command the article, but that the whole production of sugar 
in the sugar-growing countries was comparatively small. It was stated 
by Sir James Hogg, in the other House of Parliament, that there was 
not produced a sufficient quantity of sugar to fill the sugar market as it 
was required to be filled; and he added that the only great article of 
consumption in which three months’ supply was not left on hand at the 
end of every year was sugar. (Hear.) He (the Bishop of Oxford) 
therefore might assume that there must be an increased power of pro- 
duction in Cuba and Brazil to supply the increased demand which 
England was about to require. And how was that to be produced? Not 
by machinery, because that would imply an amount of civilization which 
was not compatible with the slave-trade, which had no connection with 
civilixation, but wrung its produce from the sinews of men. They could 
not bring in machinery to aid the blacks, but we must obtain from the 
manual labour of the Brazilian and Cuba slave a greater amount of 
than we now got; and a greater quantity of sugar could not be obtained 
from the existing labour. The lash had done its utmost; already death 
trod hard upon the heel of those exertions by which the human frame of 
those unhappy men was already taxed. The Cuba slaves were being 
killed off at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; so that in ten years the 
whole stock was annihilated, and they were obliged to get a new import- 
tation from Africa to supply their places. It was, therefore, evident that 
the proposed measure, by causing an increased supply of sugar, must 
increase the slave-trade. ‘The labour of one negro was equal to nineteen 
cwt. of sugar; so that for every additional nineteen cwt. of sugar which 
was produced over the present supply, their lordships, if they passed the 
bill, would directly and necessarily knowingly and with their eyes open, 
cause the increase of one additional negro labourer. And it must be 
remembered that before they were made slaves, war and rapine must 
ensue in Africa, and they were therefore by the proposed measure carrying 
back to that country all the cruelty and oppression which must be 
perpetrated before a slave could be bought on the coast of Africa, and 
subjected to the horrors of the middle passage, the waste of life on which, 
and in the subsequent seasoning, was dreadful. He repeated that the 
necessary effect of this measure must be to increase that greatest of 
crimes, the capturing of men by violence, and violently and cruelly 


tansferring them from the condition of freemen to the condition of slaves. . 
This argument was incontrovertible : no direct answer had been given to - 


it: but it had been met by a series of objections, one of which was that 
the number of negroes imported into Brazil had not kept pace with the 
increased product of sugar. He denied the verity of the figures upon 
which this statement had been made by the noble earl (Earl Grey) ; they 
did not know either the quantity of sugar produced, or the number of 
slaves imported, and it could not set aside the fact that sugar could not be 
produced without labour ; and if the quantity was increased, the labour 
must be increased also. A great deal of time took place in breaking up 
the virgin lands and fitting them for the production of sugar—six years 
at least—and provided in the year 1840 there had been a great importation 
of negroes, the effect would extend over the five years to which the noble 
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earl had referred ; and he found that in the previous to that to which 
the noble earl had referred, in the port of alone no less than 30,000 
slaves had been proved to have been landed. But there was another 
ce kanaen that other articles produced by slave-labour were 
to be introduced, and that we were receiving Carolina cotton 

whilst we would refuse Cuba sugar. He hoped the noble marquis would 
not him with hypocrisy, for he had been ready to encourage ali the 
ts) of free trade. (Hear, hear.) But was it to be tolerated 

ag rete. assembly of reasoning men that because they could not undo 
one evil, they must consent to do another ; because they could not stop 
housebreaking, they must legalise murder ; because it was impossible to 
prevent le from dealing in American cotton—which had been com- 
menced before this country said it would have nothing to do with slavery 
and the slave-trade—was he to ho ae a because ce agen Mt be 
suppressed he was a hypocrite if he would not allow another evil to be 
introduced ? Again, it was said that from Cuba copper ore, coffee, and 
indigo, which were produced by slave-labour, were admitted. He could 
only say that he was ready to join with the government in forbidding the 
introduction of Cuba copper ore. It was said that the duty on 
ore was taken off in 1842, but he begged to remind their 
lordships that before that copper ore was admitted to be smelted in 
bond; and at that period the only variation which was made was in 
extending the license, and not in granting a new license. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear,” from Earl Grey.) He said, therefore, that they had taken no 
new step im admitting slave-produced copper within the last few years. 
But he wished to exclude that copper altogether, and those who joined 
with him in opposing the present measure concurred in that opinion. 
Well, then came the question as to coffee. Some few years ago, the 
coffee which was imported from the Brazils and Cuba was only brought 
into this country for re-exportation, because there was a custom of drying 
it on hides, and therefore it was not fit for our market; but the northern 
markets did not dislike the flavour, and therefore we exported it to them. 
The coffee now was dried differently, and the objection to its consumption 
in this country had ceased. His objection to this measure was, that it 
offered a direct bonus on a crime which we had pronounced piracy on the 
high seas ; and he contended that the production of coffee in Cuba and 
the Brazils did nothing to increase slavery. The growth of coffee afforded 
abundant em t, not for the full-grown negro, but fer women and 
children, whose labour was cheaper than that of the full-grown slave. 
The growth: of coffee, therefore, had a direct tendency to make it the 
interest of the planter to encourage the increase at home of domestic 
n , rather than to import slaves from Africa. ‘The argument which 
he referred to in favour of the measure, was but the history of temp- 
tation; it was but saying, you have injured your character, it is too late 
for you to retrieve it, or to do anything else than to go on in the down- 
hill course, which leads to reprobration and destruction. (Hear, hear.) 
And now-.he would say a few words as to the third objection—viz. that it 
was necessary for the English people to have this increased supply of 
sugar. He denied, in the most emphatic terms, the truth of the principle, 
that the people of England had a right to have any mart supplied by 
injustice, cruelty, and rapine. (Hear, hear.) They had a right, he would 
admit, that the law should be made as light as its burdens could be made, 
that the Government should facilitate the means of obtaining from all parts 
of the world everything which the people needed, provided it came in by 
the lawful channels of commerce ; but they had no right to demand to be 
supplied with luxuries, or even with necessaries, which were earned for 
them by the blood of those who, if Christianity was not a fable, were their 
very brothers. He said, therefore, that this argument fell utterly through. 
But it had been supported in this way: it had been said, after all, per- 
haps, itis not altogether maintainable, that this traffic should be encouraged 
in order thatthe English people shall be supplied, but that in the long run 
this measure would do away with the slave-trade and slavery, because it 
was said that slave-labour was dearer than free labour, and if they intro- 
duced competition, the planters in Cuba and the Brazils would be forced 
to adopt free labour. is had been a favourite argument with the Abo- 
litionists, but the argument which they used was, that free labour, ceteris 
paribus, was cheaper than slave-labour. But such an argument was alto- 
gether annihilated, when they introduced the position of being able to 
import full-grown slaves to take the places of those whom they were kill- 
ing off. (Hear.) The present system in slave-labour countries poisoned 
society even amongst the planters themselves; for the men who got rich 
by the sinews of their fellow-men, trembled in their houses lest the instru- 
ments of their wealth should become the avengers of their wrongs. It 
was clear that the supply of slaves in the place of others who might be 
killed off was cheaper than free labour, and for the purpose of Cuba and 
Brazil, such a supply of labour was without limit. (Hear, hear.) There 
was the an unlimited supply of slaves to cultivate their virgin 
soils, therefore the direct result must be, that the transfer of negroes 
from Africa would be stimulated in the very exact degree in which the 
of sugar supplied to our market was increased. (Hear, hear.) 

there was another objection to this plan—viz. that if we had failed in 

our past efforts, and it was now our time to try some other course, cover- 
ing he coasts of Africa with our vessels, was found to be insufficient for 
the suppression of this horrid traffic. In the first place, he denied that, 
as it had been asserted, there was a greater number of slaves imported 
now than at the time of the abolition of slavery. It was calculated that at 
least from 15 to 20,000 negroes must have been transported across the 
Atlantic to supply our own West India colonies, and that traffic had been 
stopped. (Hear, hear.) And then it was a most important fact, that 
there was a great inclination on the part of the needy planters in Cuba 
and the Brazils, as had been proved by the noble and learned lord oppo- 
site (Lord Brougham), so ardent, that they were losers rather than gain- 
ers by the traffic in slaves ; and they were prepared to recommend their 
governments to discountenance it. Added to this, the greatly increased 
efficiency of the naval force on the Afriean coast had driven the slave-trade 
away from its most favourite haunts, and confined it to a few points which 
were more easily guarded, and contracts had been made with the chiefs in 
many instances to abolish the traffic. They should recollect that Portugal 
was now better disposed than ever to assist this country in suppressing the 
slave-trade, and those best qualified to give an opinion on the matter, 


told them that it was perfectly demonstrable, that, with the assistance 
of France and Portugal joined, they would be able to seal up the coast 
of Africa, so as. to prevent this horrible traffic in slaves. The late 
Secretary of State and the present Secretary of State were of the 





same opinion. Then, at this moment, when it was in the power of Eng- 
land and France to effect this great act of sealing up the African coast 
against the exportation of negro slaves, they were called upon to make alk 
that they had already done absolutely useless. The effect of this vast 
increase in the demand for slave-grown sugar would be to re-open every 
seaport on the coast of Africa to the slave-trade. It would spring up 
again to such an enormous extent, that it would be impossible to put a 
stop to it. They found that at the moment they were reaching the goal, 
which all their exertions were employed to enable them to arrive at, they 
were called upon to give up all that they had done, by making it impossible 
for the Brazilians to join with their Brazilian rulers in the suppression of 
slavery; and by making it impossible for themselves as a nation to say 
that they had at heart, as a matter of principle, that which they were now 
ready to give up as a matter of fiscal policy. (Cheers). They were now 
called upon to make a sacrifice of everything they had already done. 
When it had been said that the exertions they already made turned out in 
a failure, he felt a great degree of indignation, on ing that those 
honoured men, their ancestors, fought the battle of carrying a measure for 
its suppression, not from any Quixotic view, but with a spirited intention 
of freeing their own country from that foul stain of bemg proclaimed as 
instigators of this abominable trade, and of drawing down blessings from 
Heaven, in which they were all to be partakers. An argument was used, 
to the effect that if they were to attempt the abolition of the slave-trade, it 
would be pursued with greater vigour by the Portuguese, the Spanish, and 
the Dutch. He granted that they would then leave this trade open to 
other nations; but what argument was it for one to say, that if another 
was going to commit murder, he was desirous of anticipating him in order 
to do it in a kinder and gentler manner. (Hear.) They were then told 
that they did not put a stop to the slave-trade by the means they had 
adopted, and therefore they should abandon those efforts ; but he answered 
that they thereby kept themselves clean from the foul blot of appearing te 
look quietly on at its existence ; but that if they passed this bill they would 
be no longer clear from that imputation. He was convinced that her 
Majesty’s Government, if they believed as he did, that the passing of this 
bill was a direct sanction of the slave-trade, would not have proposed it. 
That sanction, however, was given directly, though ignorantly on their 
part, because they were going to import in great abundance the produce 
of slave-labour. They were giving up all their principles. This was a 
fearful step they were calléd upon to take, and he could only say, in con- 
clusion, that he had the firmest conviction that if they took that step. they 
would take a step more adverse to the opinions, the principles, and the 
convictions of the mass of the people of England than any step they had 
ever taken within his memory. He believed that the history of their whole 
lives would prove that it was the simple announcement of the great truth 
that this traffic was contrary to the law of God that enlisted the sympathy 
of the people of England, and that the battle was won by the Christian 
principles and the Christian energy of the people of England. It was 
said that their energy had since failed in its object ; he would answer that 
that was a political and a sectional rather than a Christian argument. 
(Cheers.) He would ask them to pause before they rushed into that great 
crime, which the indignant voices of their ancestors, and of some still 
alive, abolished when they found it existing. In this respect the question 
differed ; for when the former battle was fought it was fought at a disad- 
vantage, for those who fought it did so to put down an existing evil. They 
were now called upon to take a direct step in the opposite direction. He 
first called it an act of retrogression. They were now called upon, for the 
first time, to pledge themselves on opposite principles, to renew what, on 
conviction, they abolished, and to encourage injustice by leaving it in the 
power of others to perpetrate the most cruel injustice. The right reverend 
prelate concluded by saying, that he felt it his duty not to let the second 
reading of this bill pass without giving it his opposition, and giving their 
lordships his reasons for doing so; and he now begged to move as an 
amendment that this bill be read a second time this day three months. 
The Bishop of Lonpon said that he felt that he would not be doing 
justice to himself if he did not give an expression of his convictions on this 
subject. He was at first inclined to regret the arrangements by which he 
was kept ignorant of the intention of taking a discussion on this measure 
on Monday night; but since, he felt rather grateful for them, because 
they afforded him an opportunity of considering all the arguments adduced 
on that occasion both for and against the measure, and the result was his 
deep and heartfelt conviction that, if they passed this bill, they would 
sanction a direct encouragement to that slave-trade the abolition of which 
was one of the brightest features in the history of this country, and one 
which may be well considered as a set-off to the offences which they had 
for a long series of years committed against justice and humanity. It 
appeared to him that they were taking a step in the wrong direction. 
They were now called upon to retrace their steps in that course, in which 
they were making a tardy compensation for a long course of crime com- 
mitted by their ancestors. It was pretty clear that, if they were to have a 
large increase in the importation to this country of slave-grown sugar, a 
larger number of slaves must be employed to cultivate it. They must 
recollect that they were by no means to judge of the number of slaves that 
were taken from the coast of Africa by the number that were imported 
into the slave-growing countries; for every slave that arrived safe two 
died on the passage. If they were to have an increase of 30,000 or 
40,000 cwts. of slave-grown sugar. it was evident that it should be pro- 
duced by the labour of 30,000 or 40,000 slaves. When those 30,000 or 
40,000 were imported into the slave-growing countries, not only was the 
liberty of that number taken away, but they should recollect that for the 
purpose of obtaining that amount, some 60,000 or 80,000 were hurled into 
eternity by the most cruel torments. He felt firmly convinced that the 
increase of their supply would be bought at too great a price, if it were 
only at the cost of the liberty of ten men. There were no temporal, 
secular, or canonical benefits which could be said to be cheaply purchased, 
if they were purchased at the expense of one crime. He for one would 
decidedly acquiesce in opposing a measure which would fix a stain on the 
eseutcheon of this country, which he doubted whether the legislature of 
future years could ever effectually remove. He had some hope of having 
this measure postponed, in order that it may receive the full consideration 
which the great moral and religious principles which it involved loudly 
called for. He looked upon this question as one altogether distinct from 
political economy, and as one widely apart from the question of protection, 
except so far as that protection went which they were bound to afford to 
those unhappy beings who were now, after enjoying for some years the 
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advantages. of protection, to: be handed over te the cruelty of those who 
would now be made more interested in this abominable traffic. He would 
give his most cordial consent to the Lp rg of his right rev. friend. 

The Marquis of LANspowneE said that it would be almost disrespectful 
ta. the two right rev. prelates, and more particularly to the right rev. 
prelate who. moved the amendment, were he to:allow it to be put to the 
test without offering a few observations on what had fallen from him, the 
more so becaise he felt that the right rev. prelate had addressed the 
House with peculiar claims on their attention—a claim which all were 
glad to recognize, on account of those talents and that ability in debate 
which more than once he displayed in that House. But most of all, on 
this occasion, when he addressed their lordships with advantages, the 
greatest of which was that he bore the name of one whose reputation and 
fame were as imperishable as the monument which he raised to himself by 
his exertions in suppressing the slave-trade, and in the raising of which he 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne) would bestow on himself the pleasing con- 
gratulation that he was one of the labourers. The right rev. prelate had 
another advantage, that from his position he had no inconsistencies to 
explain. He thought that it would be the most glaring of all inconsisten- 
cies if they adopted the measure which was now before their lordships’ 
House. He begged to remind the right rev. prelate that it was not only 
essential that they should be in their own estimation consistent and moral, 
but also that it was requisite that they should be consistent and moral in 
the eyes: of the world, and that they would not aecomplish their object 
unless they persuaded the world that they were consistent in their means 
towards its attainment. It was by the effect produced by their acts on the 
minds of other countries, that they had any hope of carrying out the 
principle of abolition. He begged leave also to state to the right rev. 
prelate, that ifhe heard in any quarter the opinion that the great measure 
for the abolition. of the slave-trade was a failure, it was not from him, nor 
from any of his friends, that he heard any such statement. This he would 
also state, that, looking forward with hope, confidence, and reliance on. 
the protection of Divine Providence, he did expect that the time would 
come when full effect would be given to that abolition, that was to say, 
that, by the moral effect of their example to other countries, it was to be 
accomplished, and if to those countries they could not exhibit a plain and 
intelligible system of policy, totus seres atque rotundus, they could not 
expect that those countries which it was their object to reconcile, would 
unite with them inthe accomplishment of that great principle. It was. 
the opinion of those conversant with the subject that that free labour 
would gain to quite as great an extent, and probably to a greater extent 
than slave-labour can gain, by the establishment of a free intercourse, 
which it is the object of this country to establish. (Hear.) Therefore, I 
do indulge the hope that by the adoption of these moral and liberal prin- 
ciples, so far as commerce is concerned, the benefits will be great. He 
therefore would say, that he could not consider this measure as. one of 
reg ganas On these grounds he would support the second reading of 
this bill. 

Their lordships then divided— 

Comtente .ccc ccc ccccccccces 
Non-contents ....... 


eee ORT Eee sees 28 
seers e COSHH ee ee eeeeee 10 


Majority for the second reading .....-.....-....,18 


DIVISION ON THE SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 

The following noble lords and right rev. prelates voted in the minority 
of ten against the second reading of this bill last night :—The Earls of 
Denbigh and Ellenborough ; Viscount St. Vincent ; the Bishops of London 
and Oxford; and Lords Redesdale, Bexley, Wynford, Brougham, and 
Denman. 





PROTEST AGAINST THE SECOND READING OF THE 
SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


LORD STANHOPE’S. PROTEST. 
DIssENTIENT, 

1. Because the importation into the United Kingdom of sugar which 
is produced by the labour of slaves tends to promote the slave-trade, with 
all its atrocities, and is quite inconsistent with the principle upon which 
this country has so long acted, and for which it has made, and still 
continues to make, enormous sacrifices. 

STANHOPE. 

Lovett and HoLtianp. 
GaGE. 
DENMAN 


Aug. 10, 1846. S. Oxon 


LORD BEXLEY’S PROTEST. 
DIsSENTIENT, 


1. Because the theories by which this bill is defended, if true, ought to 
have been long ago laid before the public, in order to their being fully and 
impartially considered; whereas this bill, which assumes their truth 
without adequate discussion, has been passed with such haste and in such 
a crisis of affairs as to preclude inquiry. 

2. Because the slave-trade carried on from the coasts of Africa has 
long been acknowledged by the Legislature of this country, and by the 
general consent of civilized nations, to be the greatest practical and moral 
evil now existing upon earth, and this country has, under this conviction, 
for many years attempted to suppress it at a great expenditure, not only 
of money, but of the lives of her people. 

3. Because this trade is now almost wholly confined to the export of 
slaves from Africa to Brazil, and to the Spanish colonies in the West 
Indies, for the purpose of the cultivation of sugar; and on that account 
the consumption of sugar produced in those countries has been subjected 
to heayy discriminating duties. 

4. Because this bill, by opening the British market to sugar the 
production of Brazil and the Spanish colonies on equal terms with that of 
countries in which no slave-trade has been carried on for many years, and 
even with the colonies and dominions of Britain, must give a great and 
immediate encouragement to that unchristian and inhuman traffic. 

5. Because to give any encouragement to such a traffic for the sake of 
any expected fiscal or commercial advantages: would cover this: country 





with indelible disgrace, as an infamous barter of our religious: and’ moral’ 
duties for mere lucre. 
Bextey. 


. S. Oxon. 


Aug. 13, 1846. DENMAN. 





LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROTEST. 
DIssENTIENT, 

1. Because the bill, by increasing the consumption of sugar the produce: 
of Brazil and Cuba, will increase the demand for the slave-labour by which 
that sugar is — and thus tend to stimulate the slave-trade, through 
which that labour is supplied. 

2. Because the Government of this country has been engaged for more 
than 30 years in endeavouring to induce all foreign states to prohibit and: 
prevent the slave-trade ; and has recently concluded a treaty with France 
for the conjoint application of a large naval force to its suppression, 
while Parliament has passed enactments of an unusual and stringent 
character to facilitate the accomplishment of that object. 

3. Because to establish fiscal regulations which tend, by encouraging 
the slave-trade, to counteract the measures so adopted for its suppression, 
is inconsistent with.good faith towards France, our ally, and disparaging 
to the policy and to the reputation of this country. 

4. Because the projected scheme for facilitating the introduction of 
labourers from Africa into the West India colonies is not yet im detail 
before Parliament, although proposed as a means of enabling those 
colonies to meet on more favourable terms the foreign competition te be 
created by the bill; and there is but too much reason to apprehend (the 
condition of Africa being considered) that this projected scheme of relief 
cannot be effectual without practically reviving the slave-trade in British, 
vessels, under the specious disguise of immigration. 

5. Because the whole measure is of a nature to convey the impression 
that the people of this country are become tired of the honourable but 
costly character they had assumed, of the moral instructors of nations ; 
that they are now resolved to seek compensation for the charge they are 
bound by treaty to incur, in endeavouring to suppress the slave-trade, 
from the increased revenue to be derived from regulations tending to:its 
encouragement; and that they no longer acknowledge the claim of India 
and the colonies to have their interests equally considered, although 
unrepresented in Parliament. 

ELLENBOROUGH. 
S. Oxon, for the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 5th reasons. 
BExLey. 
BroveHam. 
Aug. 13, 1846. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S PROTEST. 
DissENTIENT, 


1. Because, after the legislature had nearly half a century, and the 
country above half a century ago, condemned the African slave-trade aw 
the worst of human crimes, comprising almost all others, and as the 
greatest practical evil that ever afflicted the world, we cover ourselves 
with a disgrace never to be effaced, by adopting a measure whose avowed 
object is immediately and largely to increase the mass of sugar grown in 
the slave-trading countries, and which can only be grown by an immediate 
and large importation of Africans. Consequently the avowed object. of 
the measure is the encouragement of the African slave-trade, as much ag 
murder, and not robbery alone, is the avowed object of the felon who 
destroys his neighbour im order that he may possess his property by 
removing him out of his way. 

2. Because it is in vain to disguise from ourselves and cover over the 
guilt of slave-trading thus incurred, by pretending that we do not di 
offer any premium for its encouragement. We as directly partake of that 
enormous crime by knowingly and wilfully augmenting the amount of 
the traffic which lays waste the villages of Africa, and desolates her coasts,. 
as those do whom we brand with the name of felons, and visit with the 
pains of felony, for only letting to hire the ships employed in the traffic, 
although they have no more direct participation in the African voyage. 

3. Because nothing can be more futile than the defence of our conduct 
drawn from a reference to the importation which is allowed of cotton and 
other articles, the growth of slave-dealing countries. If that i i 
be an encouragement of slave-trading, it was criminal to permit it, and 
the fact of our having once been guilty is no excuse for extending and 
multiplying our offences, But the great bulk of such commerce is noto- 
riously carried on with countries in which slave-trading has long ceased 
to be practised. Moreover, the chief branch of the importation, that of 
cotton, was established nearly a quarter of a century before we ourselves 
abolished the slave-trade; and there is the greatest possible difference 
between refusing to give up a trade or a practice of any kind already 
adopted, and entering for the first time into a novel career of crimes not 
yet begun to be perpetrated. 

4. Because the question now under the consideration of Parliament 
differs from every other part of the discussions so long carried on 
respecting the slave-trade and slavery. In all former cases our offence 
was that we delayed to abolish a criminal system already, and. for ages. 
established; we only refused to do that which was clearly right. But. 
now we are doing that which is clearly wrong ; and are for the first time 
beginning, not continuing, a slave-trade. We are actively creating a 
slave-trade which does not now exist, and not passively suffering an 
existing traffic to go on. : 

5. Because it is in vain to expect-that other nations will shut their eyes 
to the garb of hypocrisy in which this conduct of ours clothes all our 
professions of zeal for the abolition. When we urge them to join in 
putting down the execrable traffic, they will point to our act encouragi 
it; and, required by us to abandon the gains which they Foe eay nes 
conniving at the traffic, they will marvel at our boldness in expecting such 
sacrifices from them, when we all the while are encouraging it ourselves, 
for the avowed purposes of cheapening a luxury that we relish, and 
a small sum to the mass of our revenue.. 

6. Because it is altogether preposterous to cite in such a debate the 
principles of political philosophy, and to call this a sacrifice: to the 
doctrine of free trade. The highest authorities have long ago proclaimed 
that in this measure there are involved no considerations of commercial 
orfinancial policy ; but, as one of the late ministers said, “‘ the honour of 
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this country,’’ as another asserted, ‘‘ the credit and reputation of this 
country,” and as all impartial men, who considered the subject, have 
said, the creating or the preventing an amount of suffering among peaceful 
and unoffending nations, so frightful to contemplate, that no calculator of 
profit and loss can be hard-hearted enough to weigh against it the largest 
amount of gain, whether commercial or financial, which could be con- 
ceived to result from our legislation. 

7. Because, finally, the hurrying through Parliament at the very close 
of a long and laborious session, and in the absence of nearly all its 
members, a measure of so desperate a character, and which is connected 
with other measures seriously affecting our whole colonial policy, as well 
as the trading interests of the mother country, betokens on the part of its 
authors an impatience of delay and of full discussion, only to be explained 
by the supposition that the extraordinary state of parties at the present 
moment offers them the only chance of carrying their measures, which 
would assuredly have been rejected, as they were five years ago, as soon as 
those parties had resumed their wonted position. 

BrovGHaMm. 
ee 
LORD ASHBURTON’S PROTEST. 
DIssENTIENT, 


Because, beside all the other reasons of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, which prohibit a measure so directly, so inevitably tending to the 
encouragement of the slave-trade, it is wholly intolerable, as it is 
altogether unprecedented, to hurry through Parliament, at the very close 
of the session, and after almost all its members have left town, such 
important measures, without the possibility of full discussion, and 
without giving the mother country, or the colonies, any notice of them— 
measures which, at one blow, alter the whole commercial system of the 
country, and affect in the most serious manner, and to the.greatest extent, 
the manufacturing and trading community of the empire. 

ASHBURTON, 
BroveuamM, 
DENMAN, 
S. Oxon (Wilberforce.) 
August 18th. 
The bill was read a third time and passed. 


Miscellanea. 


The Flotte publishes the following letter from the western coast of 





‘The combined action of the French and English squadrons is 
beginning to produce its fruits. The King of Dahomey, one of the most 
powerful sovereigns of Western Africa, and who has been extensively 
engaged in the slave-trade, appears determined to renounce that traffic, 
and has, it is said, concluded a treaty to that effect with an English 
commissioner, named Duncan. It would be advisable for the French 
Government, which possesses at Whida, on the territory of Dahomey, a 
fort occupied by the agents of the firm of Regis, of Marseilles, to propose 
and enter into a similar convention with a sovereign whose dominions 
abound in oleaginous productions, ivory, and other articles. The French 
iron steamer, Australie, commanded by Captain Le Gallie Kerisouet, and 
the English brig of war, Flying Fish, lately gave chase to a slave-ship, 
and compelled her to run aground. The English, in their anxiety to 
capture the vessel, lost a boat, which approached too near the shore on 
which she had been cast; a lieutenant and five men are said to have 
perished.’’ 

ARISTOCRACY oF THE Sxi1n.—The Liverpool Mercury reports the 
following police case:—On Tuesday last two American sailors, named 
Alonzo Lewis and George Brookes, were placed before Mr. Rushton under 
the following circumstances :—It appears that a poor Hindoo, who sells 
tracts, went into the house where the sailors were for the purpose of 
selling his books. He succeeded in selling one, for which he got paid. 
One of the accused seized the remainder of his stock, and destroyed them. 
On the Hindoo remonstrating, he was immediately, with much abuse 
ordered out, and, not instantly complying with the order, both the sailors 
assailed him. He was beaten and kicked, and fled for safety into the 
street. The poor fellow was followed by his assailants, who, as Mr. Moss, 
one of the witnesses, stated, beat and kicked him about the head and 
breast in the most dastardly manner. The seamen made no defence. As 
soon as this case had been heard, an elderly man, a negro, stepped forward 
to prefer another charge. The negro stated that, as he passed the same 
sailors, one of them squirted his spittle into complainant’s face, and, on 
being remonstrated with, the negro was immediately knocked down by 
one of the sailors, whilst the other threw at him a large stone. The negro 
had not given the slightest provocation. Their cowardly conduct did not 
stop here; fora poor woman, an Englishwoman, who was carrying a 
mulatto child in her arms, was struck in the face, and the child knocked 
down. In both these cases no defence was made. These republican 
sailors were excited by the dark skin of their victims to abuse and injure 
them. Mr. Rushton, on inquiry, found that the negro had shipped on a 
voyage to Calcutta, and that to detain him until the sessions would 
but inflict further injury; he therefore did not send them for trial. H e, 
however, spoke with indignation of the brutal conduct of the prisoners, 
and told them that such conduct in England could not be endured ; that 
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the laws admitted no difference between white and black; and that the 
utmost punishment the justices could award for the offence was much too 
light. After consulting with Mr. Christopher Rawdon, who sat on the 
bench, Mr. Rushton ordered each of the sailors to pay the sum of £5, 
for each assault, and in default of payment to be imprisoned two months ; 
he also ordered them to find bail to keep the peace, or, in default, to be 
imprisoned four months. We trust this prompt and salutary punish- 
ment may serve to convince such of our American visitors as venture to 
beat and kick a man because he has a black skin, that the law is too strong 
for them. We are glad to say that, in general, the American sailors are 
as well behaved and as respectable as our own. Now and then, however, 
the curse which slavery brings appears, and we have the results in acts of 
this kind. 

Necro Boys.—A South American paper publishes an advertisement 
for the sale of a variety of goods and chattels, and among , them 
the following ‘‘lot’’ of human beings, who are designated boys ;~— 
‘* Nelson, negro boy, aged about 38 years ; Michael, negro boy, aged about 
35 years; Thornton, negro boy, aged about 38 years; Jerry, negro boy, 
aged about 40 years; Charles, negro boy, aged about 38 years! Shepperd, 
negro boy, aged about 22 years; Alexis, negro boy, aged about 
46 years; Auguste, negro boy, aged about 43 years; and Crawford, 
negro boy, aged about 33 years.’’ 

E1eut Staves Emancipatep.—We learn through the Freeman, 
that John O. Wattles of Cincinnati, has the following in a recent number 
of his Herald of Progression.—‘‘ EMANcIPATION.—A good brother 
from near New Orleans, by the name of Sorrel, is now by my side, who, 
having come to the conclusion that the slave is a man, has sold his 
possessions, brought his slaves, eight in number, to this state, and 
knocked of their shackles and joined with them in songs ot Jubilee. 

A person informs the Christian people of St. Louis, that he will sell a 
superior Maltese Jack, and receive in payment goods or NEGROES! Said 
jack is fourteen hands high, and, therefore, in the estimation of his 
owner, equivalent to several of God’s living images! O, humanity! 
Give this proposition one sober thought. ‘‘ How much better is a man 
than a sheep ?’’ asked He, who lived and died for man. How much 
better is an ass than a man ? asks the owner of the other, in the market of 
a Christian city.— American Paper. 





. DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 
Donations. ss 




















London.—Neatby, Joseph ..........000- 

DOU SOM. 6 os. Cis eK ceeds 25 0 0 
Wedgwood, Sarah ............ 30 0 O 

Playford Hail, nr, Ipswich. — Clarkson, Thos. — 5 0 0 

Alton,—Crowley, Henry.............0 000 — 40 0 

Ca AE dinid dean ive 40 awe se 200 

ee Serre when a ee 20 0 

Crowley, Abraham ............ 20 0 

Coleby, B. H............ Sie 20 0 

Bell, S. S. & E...........05- ; 1 0 0 

Exall, M...... Pee ea eke ie ak 100 

rte. Ws; JOU... ois cee c ts 100 

Me Bi Bi his i oii cad votes 2 100 

Andrews, Edmund .......... “ 010 0 

5b obs oo 5 CdS Sis da bee 010 0 

ETN <5 sheet vas vadnes 010 0 

ey ES Beare ar oa 05 0 

OE asc kta cnidewn ae 05 0 
Manchester.—Lees James ................ 10 0 0 
Oartisle.— Tend, G. Hi... oo ccc ce cc cc cecs 25 0 0 

Plymouth.— White, James................ 010 0 
Plymouth Grove.—D. L. ........ e000 eee 5 0 0 

Olney. —Smith, Ann Hopkins ............ 3.0 0 

Evesham.—Ladies’ Auxiliary ............ 500 —— 
Taunton.—Anti-Slavery Friends .......... Ss .8-8 

Sheffield.—A Friend by Isabella Hoyland, 2 yrs. 100 

Amwell.—Squire, J. H..... 6. cece eee eee 100 

Dublin.—Doyle William ................ 100 
Bristol.—Eaton, Joseph .............44. 50 0 0 
York.—Harris, Charles ..............0005 25.0 90 
Darlington.—Pease, Edward...........5.. 25 0 0 
Blackhouse, Edward .......... 5 0 0 
Cirencester.—Bowly, C.  ...... cece eeeeee 25 0 0 
Newcastle. —Beaumont, Wm. ............ 10 0 O 

Ae Friends at per W. Finlay...... —n—e «=—l6U UG 
Kendal.—Crewdson, Wilson .............. 10 0 O 
Liverpool.— Robson, Henry E. .......... 1.0 9 

Whitehaven.—Peile, George ............45 —_—— fe 

Rochdale.—King, Henry ........... Sead 20 0 
Needham Market.—Maw, Thomas ....... 5 j Fae. ES 
Sunderland.—Binns, Henry .............. 100 
Burncoose, Truro.—Williams, John........ 10 0 0 

Downham Market, Norfolk.—Doyle, James 

and Elizabeth ............ 200 

Birmingham.Sturge, Joseph .............. 5 5 6 

M.C. per Joseph Sturge........ 10 6 0 
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